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inches high and printed in six beautiful colors, FREE : —_— YU 
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‘And Sell MORE Simplex Irons 


The Simplex Iron is the only Electric Iron tell the whole story of Simplex Irons except 
backed by consistent National Advertising sell- where to get them. 

ing for less than $6.00. Dealers handling the 
Simplex, report the best electric iron sales ever. 
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When you put this display in your window you 
tell the people in your town that you are the 
Simplex Saturday Evening Post color pages Simplex dealer and you get the sales. Try it. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO., 85 SIDNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
132 West 31st Street, New York 16 So. Desplaines Street, Chicago, III. 
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Merchandising ‘Topics Now in 
Spotlight of Industry’s Attention 


San Francisco Sessions of National Electric Light Convention 


Reveal Intensive Interest in Appliance Selling 


OQ MAN who sells electrical 
merchandise could have at- 


tended the sessions of the 
forty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion at San Francisco the week of 
June 15th, without coming away 
feeling that his problem had occu- 
pied the center of the stage before 
the industry. For not only were the 
Commercial Section meetings de- 
voted predominately to merchandis- 
ing subjects, but the entire program 
was flavored with the spirit of sell- 
ing and of making friends of cus- 
tomers. For that, after all, was also 
the big idea behind the program of 
the Public Relations Section meet- 
ings, and the general sessions, too, 
had many features that reflected 
other aspects of the same great issue 
—building a market for the things 
that people buy in order to be able to 
use electricity—which means, of 
course, appliance merchandising. 


Appliance Report Draws Record 
Crowd 


The report of the Appliance Com- 
mittee, T. W. Berger, chairman, was 
unquestionably the high point of the 
three afternoons of commercial 
Meetings. (This report is abstracted 
on page 5386.) It drew the bumper 
commercial crowd of the week, and 


and Market Development 


the members of the Appliance Com- 
mittee got out in the sun and har- 
vested their hay—just like they do 
in the sun-kissed valley of the San 
Joaquin. 

First Vice-Chairman Phillips of 
Cincinnati, hammered home to the 
central-station men the reasons why 
they should sell electrical household 





JAMES E. DAVIDSON 


President-elect of 


the National Electric 
Light Association, and the first former 
central-station sales manager to hold that 
office. Mr. Davidson is now president and 
general manager of the Nebraska Power 
Company, of Omaha. 


appliances and sell them hard. With 
a clever demonstration by charts 
that showed the effect of the definite 
appliances on definite service bills, 
and by models of appliances hung on 
a line, he put across his message. 

Then Chairman Berger of Phila- 
delphia told them how to 
hard-headed and logical a_ selling 
talk as any N. E. L. A. audience ever 
listened to. It was a fine convincing 
and uplifting effort and it put heart 
into every central-station selling man 
who has been battling the traditions 
of the industry to win the apprecia- 
tion of his company executives. So 
many of these executives have never 
really gotten the enthusiastic spirit 
of the market-builder because their 
responsibilities for operation and en- 
gineering had to come first in the 
development of the central-station 
industry. 


sell—as 


Electric Refrigerator and Range 
Get Center of Stage 


The subject of the electric re- 
frigerator also proved to be a mat- 
ter of intense interest, because it 
lies in the center of the spot light 
right now with the electric light and 
power company. The electric re- 
frigeration report this year was a 
weighty one dealing with results of 
tests, rather than conclusions and ad- 
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vice on how to sell. (An abstract of 
this report appears on a following 
page.) But four talks by electric- 
refrigerator manufacturers served to 
button up the promotion point of 
view and gave a good impulse to this 
great piece of majur merchandise 
that, it is expected, every electric 
store will soon be selling prominently. 

The report on the electric range 
and electric water heater registered 
the progress in the study of this field 
that is being made in the Northwest. 
A great market lies ahead here that 
some day ai] electrical merchants 
will be sharing in, when the range 
and water heater are pulled through 
the pioneering period and become 
staple merchandise as they already 
virtualiy are in some cities of the 
Pacific Coast. 


Chairman Putnam Sketches Vast 
Market for Electric Service 


The importance to the industry as 
a whole of a continuous and produc- 
tive sales program looking to the 
improvement of system load factors 
and consequent increased efficiency 
in the utilization of capital invest- 
ment was emphasized by W. R. Put- 
nam, Chairman of the Commercial 
Section. 

The electric refrigerator will add 
an average of about $40 per cus- 
tomer per year, and at present prices 
it is estimated that approximately 
10 per cent of the present 14,000,000 
domestic users may be classed as 
good prospects, which indicates a 


possible addition to central staticn,. 


income of some $60,000,000. 
Lighting in all its branches holds 
unusual potentials for the sale ot 
more electric energy and large quanti- 
ties of equipment. Replacing the 
obsolete fixtures in residences and 
bringing home lighting up to a mod- 
erate standard will increase central 
station revenue by approximately 
$1,000,000,000. Industrial, street 
and commercial illumination also 
represent proportionately attractive 
prospects for development. 


Appliance “Saturation” 
4 Per Cent 


As much as has already been done 
in the sale of household electric ap- 
pliances, it has been shown that only 
4 per cent of the homes are fully 
applianced and 80 per cent have less 
than two appliances. One company 
serving a population of 500,000, taken 
as a typical example, estimates that 
it can increase its residential rev- 
enue by $1,000,000 during the cur- 
rent year through an active mer- 
chandising campaign. In many other 
cities parallel conditions and oppor- 
tunities exist. 

Systematically organized com- 
mercial departments, fully manned 
with competent salesmen, backed up 
by sufficient and sympathetic execu- 
tive authority will solve the selling 
problem of the central-station indus- 
try, declared Chairman Putnam in 
conclusion. The field has been sur- 
veyed and the industry knows the 











| Edward N. Hurley’s offer of 
| a ten thousand dollar cash 
| prize, to stimulate better 
merchandising of electrical 
appliances by central-station 
companies, which has been ac- 
cepted by the N. E. L. A. com- 
mercial section and will be 
administered by a committee 
they are to appoint, should be 
| a matter of keen interest to all 
| men who sell electrical ap- 
| pliances. 

| Only central-station organi- 
| zations will compete for the 
| money, but all groups of mer- 
|  chandisers will benefit. They 
| will benefit because the offer 
| of this alluring prize will 








| The E. N. Hurley $10,000 Prize to 
| Stimulate Better Merchandising Methods 


stimulate a great deal of close 
analysis of the local merchan- 
dising problem by light and 
power men. 

This study will lead to the 
refinement of present mer- 
chandising practices and the 
discovery of new ways to 
strengthen sales promotion, in 
this way helping the entire 
market. Whether the winner 
of the Hurley prize evolves 
some inspirational sales plan 
or not is of secondary moment. 
If the prize leads many men 
to take merchandising policy 
more seriously and think more 
deeply into it, good will come 
of it. —KEditors. 
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goals to be sought and to be reached. 

S. D. Heed, Union Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, said that the 
heart of it all is salesmanship, for a 
man may have the best thing in the 
world to sell, but if he cannot sell it, 
the business is a failure. 

Earl E. Whitehorne, associate 
editor of Electrical Merchandising, 
appealed for a broader purpose in 
appliance selling that would set up a 
practical program for complete equip- 
ment of the home. The key to the 
situation, he said, will be to guide 
the public to recognize that the larger 
electrical equipment may be _ pur- 
chased when the house is built and 
financed through the mortgage, and 
that the auxiliary smaller equip- 
ment can be financed through a reg- 
ular program of budget appropria- 
tion that will bring the acquisition of 
these appliances in logical, sensible 
sequence. 

Chairman Putnam, indorsing Mr. 
Whitehorne’s suggestion, said that 
here lies one of the big problems for 
consideration next year. He esti- 
mated that at the present rate of 
progress it will take thirty years 
fully to equip the homes now on the 
lines throughout the country with- 
out regard to the new houses that 
will be added and new appliances that 
will be introduced. Yet the develop- 
ment of this opportunity offers even 
at this date not less than five billion 
dollars in sales to the electrical in- 
dustry in the United States. 

A very practical note was thrown 
into the Commercial Section party at 
its close by E. N. Hurley in his offer 
of a ten thousand dollar cash prize 
for the best plan for the improve- 
ment of central-station merchandis- 
ing, referred to on this page. 


Parallel Programs Handicap 
Commercial Sessions 

Once more it has been borne in 
upon the commercial men that the 
present plan of parallel programs at 
annual N, E. L. A. conventions is 
a great handicap, because it sets up 
a competition between the commer- 
cial and public relations sessions. 

The first day of the commercial 
sections drew the big crowd, but the 
next day the majority of commercial 
delegates went across the hall to the 
public relations session. Yet the en- 
tire assemblage should have been to- 
gether studying both aspects of their 
common problems. There is a strong 
opinion that a way should be found 
to avoid this hereafter. 

But it was a fine commerciai con- 
vention in spite of that. 
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HE two subjects, selling and 
| servicing of small refrigerat- 
ing equipment, are very closely 
knit. Where business failures of 
manufacturers have occurred, it has 
been noted that the root of the 
trouble has been inadequate serv- 
ice methods. Leading manufac- 
turers have adopted the policy of 
refusing to sell machines where 
proper facilities cannot be had for 
installing and servicing. Continuity 
of service is probably more import- 
ant in this type of appliance than 
any other domestic electric apparatus. 
Although some of the present ma- 
chines give very good service and 
require very little care, when trouble 
develops expert service must be avail- 
able promptly. The ordinary elec- 
trician or mechanic is not capable of 
servicing these machines. The cen- 
tral station, or the local selling 
agency, should have service men 
especially trained to repair these 
machines and ready to answer 
trouble calls day or night. 

The first consideration of the cen- 
tral station developing this business 
should be to insure to the users con- 
tinuous use of the apparatus by 
prompt and expert service. This as- 
surance alone will do much to close 
the sale of a refrigerating machine. 

The field for the sale of refrigera- 
tion is very large. The present use 
of domestic refrigeration covers 
only a small percentage of the pros- 
pects. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the families interviewed do not 
use any kind of refrigeration. Less 
than 15 per cent use refrigeration in 
the winter. Less than 50 per cent 
of the users of refrigeration actually 
obtain temperatures which can be 
called refrigeration in the proper 
Sense of the term. Electric refrig- 
eration finds its best field among the 
well-to-do who are using ice the year 


Selling and Servicing 
Domestic Refrigerators 


Successful Methods Include Use of High 
Grade Salesmen, Good Prospect Lists Care- 
fully Chosen and Followed Up Regularly 


By E. W. LLOYD 


Chairman of sub-committee to compile data on selling and servicing methods, 
National Electric Light Association 


around. The number of year-around 
users, and, therefore, the prospects 
for electric refrigeration, can be 
increased only when the public is 
made to realize the importance of 
keeping proper temperatures of food. 


Must Be Sold by “Specialty” 
Methods 


The electric refrigerator is a spe- 
cialty article sold by the distributor 
direct to the user. The distributors 
are either factory representatives or 
central stations. One manufacturer 
states that from his experience 
“household electric refrigeration can- 
not be sold on a door-to-door can- 
vass basis.” The essential require- 
ments for a properly equipped sell- 
ing organization will be: 

1. Well trained salesmen. 

2. Direct-by-mail advertising. 

3. Newspaper advertising. 

4. Low initial payment and the 

balance extended over a period 
ranging from 1 to 36 months. 


It has been found that the aver- 
age salesman used for the sale of 
small appliances, and what are known 
as “high-pressure appliance men,” 
will not work to advantage in the 
sale of a product of this class. 


- a = 
| Some Essentials of 


Refrigeration Selling 


1. High-grade salesmen 
specializing on refrigerators. 

2. Good prospect __iists, | 
carefully chosen. 

3. Newspaper advertising. | 

4. Displays in shops and 
home exhibitions. 

5. Trained service men. 

6. A regular system of in- 
spection. 
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There are two classes of pros- 
pects—the home owner interested in 
his own personal problem, and the 
contractor who is buying in quanti- 
ties for apartment buildings. In the 
former group, which is the larger, 
the salesman can talk convenience, 
health, cleanliness, etc. With the 
contractor, it is purely a matter of 
how much additional income can he 
expected from the tenant as the re- 
sult of such an added convenience. 
This class of business has been 
rather slow in coming, but it will 
increase in the same ratio as the 
public learns to appreciate scientific 
refrigeration. 

A questionnaire was mailed to ap- 
proximately 255 central stations sell- 
ing electric refrigerators. Ninety- 
two replies were received, of which 
fifty-eight had sold one or more re- 
frigerators; the balance were not yet 
handling them, or had just started. 
Letters were later sent out to all 
central stations who were selling 
fifty or more machines a year, asking 
for more detailed information. 

The most striking information ob- 
tained from these questionnaires was 
the fact that very little had been 
done to actively sell refrigerating 
equipment. Of the fifty-eight re- 
plies, only ten companies are selling 
as many as fifty machines a year. 
Only twelve companies had sold any 
ice cream cabinets. Several manu- 
facturers have recently added an ice 
cream cabinet to their line. The 
cabinets which have been sold have 
been very satisfactory. 


High Grade Salesman Essential 


One point which seems to be 
proven by these questionnaires is 
that advertising, salesroom display, 
etc., are of little value without high- 
grade salesmen who put all their 
time and efforts on _ refrigerator 
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sales. Including the sale of refrig- 
erators with the crews selling a 
- general line of large appliances, such 
as sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ironers, washing machines, etc., does 
not appear to be successful. The re- 
ports show that in most cases sales- 
men are paid on the salary and com- 
mission basis. These average about 
$150.00 a month, plus commission 
of between 5 per cent and 10 per 
cent of the total sales prices. One 
company which has been very suc- 
cessful pays its men a straight salary 
averaging about $40 a week. In 
every case, the greatest emphasis 
seems to be placed on the necessity 
for salesmen being high-grade and 
thoroughly acquainted with their 
subject. 

Prospect cards are filed, usually 
chosen from a list of customers who 
own their homes, and are compara- 
tively well-to-do. These prospects 
are covered by the salesmen periodi- 
cally and a report is made on the 
back of the card after every call. 


Evening Calls Useful But 
Not Necessary 


Opinion seems to’ be divided as to 
the necessity of arranging for even- 
ing calls. One company, which has 
been very successful, approaches ,the 
home owner in his office, and does 
not find evening calls necessary. 
One salesman employed by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, however, estimates that 75 per 
cent of his sales are made when the 
husband and wife are at home in the 
evening. 

The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany has a sales force of four men, 
each one chosen because of previous 
success in the selling of other ap- 
paratus. These men receive a salary 
and a commission. A few demon- 
strating machines are placed on the 
floor of the Electric Shop, and the 
salesmen take turns in attendance, a 
day at a time. The well-to-do sec- 
tion of the city is divided into small 
sections, and these are worked one 
at a time, circularized by mail, 
and canvassed intensively. Prospect 
ecards are filed and followed up 
systematically. Newspaper adver- 
tising is employed extensively, in 
selected newspapers, emphasizing es- 
pecially the uses of the machine for 
making frozen delicacies, table ice, 
etc. Several contracts have been 
obtained for high-class apartment 
buildings. 

In this company the refrigerator 
service department consists of four 
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men who devote their entire time to 
repairing and_ installing refrig- 
erators. They are prepared to answer 
calls night and day. About 60 per cent 
of their time is spent on service 
calls, so that that percentage of the 
expense of the department is charge- 
able to the number of machines on 
the line. As the number of machines 
increases the cost of service per cus- 
tomer will decrease. 


Use High Cost Service Figures 

A word of caution is interjected 
here as to using low cost figures for 
servicing. It is very much safer to 
consider a higher cost for service at 
this time because we are still in the 
development period and these ma- 
chines need more servicing now in 
order for the industry to determine 
what the cause of shutdowns are so 
they may be overcome. This neces- 
sarily adds to the cost of service. 

A few of the companies who re- 
plied reported regular inspections of 
machines every month. This seems 
to be a very excellent plan for com- 
panies who are starting sales work. 
One of them says: 

These monthly inspection calls con- 
sist in oiling the motor, greasing the 
idler, and observing from the per- 
formance of the machine if any adjust- 
ments or replacements are necessary. 
On these trips we also check the cus- 
tomer in his care of defrosting the tank, 
making inquiries of him as to the sat- 
isfactory performance of the machine. 

Through these short interviews with 
the customer many troublesome details 
have been righted and new prospects 
secured. We have found in many 
cases that these inspection calls have 
saved us a great deal of future and 
more serious trouble, and we have many 
times forestalled misconceived ideas or 
actions on the part of the customer. 

In summing up the methods which 
seem to be the most successful, it 
should be noted that the second, 
third and fourth items are of little 
value without the first: 

1. High-grade salesmen specializ- 
ing on refrigeration. 

2. Carefully chosen prospect lists 
covered by salesmen at regular inter- 
vals and followed up with mail ad- 
vertising. 

3. Newspaper advertising empha- 
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sizing the importance of proper re- 
frigeration and special advantages 
of electrical refrigeration. 

4. Displays in electric shops, home 
exhibitions, etc. 

5. Specially trained service men 
on call at all times. 

6. Regular system of inspection 
until public becomes educated to the 
care of refrigerators. 





Cost of Refrigeration 
and Ice Compared 


There is no real competition be- 
tween ice and the electrical refriger- 
ating unit because they do not both 
perform the same service and conse- 
quently are not comparable on a 
basis if cost. The electrical unit 
serves the user with a higher degree 
of convenience and satisfaction and 
the user does not figure interest de- 
preciation, etc., to decide between 
the old and new methods on a basis 
of cost. 

There is however a considerable 
interest in the table showing com- 
parative costs of ice and the electri- 
cal unit, prepared by a Sub-commit- 
tee on Refrigeration, A. D. McLay, 
Chairman. The consumption fig- 
ures of both ice and electricity were 
obtained from tests made in the same 
cabinet, a Seeger of 13.3 cu.ft. capac- 


ity, and show the consumption 
necessary to maintain the same tem- 
peratures. 


Assuming standard load and 70 
deg. temperature we find the average 
consumption to be 2.62 kilowatt 
hours per day, and under the same 
conditions the ice consumption is 
39.5 cents per day. Then for a year 
we have: 


Electricity—956 kilowatt hours. 

Ice—144 cwt. 

Cost of ice for domestic use 6c. per 
cwt. 

Cost of electricity for domestic use 
5.3c. per kilowatt hour. 

Maintenance on machine at $15 per 
year. 

Ice—144 ewt. * 60c. = $86.40. 

Electric machine = (956 kw.-hr. X 
5.3) + $15 maintenance = $65.66. 
Including interest and depreciation. 








Table of Costs: Ice vs. Electricity 


Total 

First Total Fixed Ice or Total Annua 

Cost Interest Depreciation Cost Service Electricity Operation Cost 
ECORYS ecerer eet $170.00 $10.20 $25.50 Soe-40 ee $86.40 $86.40 $122. : 
Machine*....... 465.00 27.90** 38.00 65.90 $15.00 50.66 65.00 131.5 

*Includes machine at $295 installed plus cabinet at $170. 

** Depreciation on cabinet figured at 5 per cent and on machine at 10 per cent. 
Note: These figures are based on averages for forty cities and will vary in different localities with 


the actual cost of ice and electricity. 
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° > 99 e e 
7 Consumption Data of “‘Ice Cream Cabinets”’ in Operation at Cleveland 
|= 
| Machine ‘‘A”’ Machine ‘‘B”’ 
| Ice Cream Cabinets | 
| | 
4-Hole | 6-Hole | 8-Hole 4-Hole 6-Hole 8-Hole 
oe | ccntalaies beans Poyeernnae: Renenrer ies. fone are 
| 
Number of machines reported: -.. . .. 2. se eens oe ee a 7 | 28 55 8 16 12 
| eee A WO i as = ce caw taeines 408 | 577 685 884 1124 1430 
IVELaSe KWislit Pen GAVc . . b5 bs sod tase oe See en |e | 1.58 1.85 2.42 3.08 3.92 
Maximum kw.-hr. per year........... 547 | 708 1025 1200 1400 1680 | 
Maximum kw.-hr. per day...... pert 1.50 | 1.94 2.81 3.29 oS 4.54 
Weienuinlew.-be: per VEEL... 26.65 ob og ee wees we 329 | 332 533 745 945 1277 
Minimum kw.-hr. per day............ 2. ...- 00-2054] .90 | 91 | 1.46 2.04 | 2.59 3.50 | 
Ratio summer consumption to winter consumption) | | | 
era ee eee Tce ee re 167 | 1.64 | 1/62 | 1.68 | 1.63 | 1.60 | 
| | | fae | 
_ Period of time covered DY ABOVE tADIC. «nici cccccwrs eens se ceeceeee es 7 to 12 months | 
Total number of meters installed for cabinets (to March 1, 1925)................ 980 


























Commercial Applications of 
Electrical Refrigeration 


By G. E. MILLER 


Chairman of Subcommittee on Commercial 
Applications of Electrical Refrigeration 


URING the past two years the 
D most spectacular development 
in the small isolated refrig- 
erating unit has been along commer- 
cial lines. This is a field of almost 
unlimited scope. Among the suc- 
cessful applications now in operation 
in considerable numbers are: Ice 
cream cabinets, water coolers, soda 
fountains, soft drink coolers. 

Many other applications in fewer 
numbers have been made for cooling: 
Milk, cream, butter, candy, flowers, 
etc. 

These latter applications have not 
yet been standardized to the degree 
as have ice cream cabinets and soda 
fountain equipment. The field of ap- 
plication in small dairies, grocery 
stores, small meat shops, florists, 
restaurants, candy shops, drug stores, 
cafeterias, etc., is enormous. 

The ice cream cabinet has been 
standardized to a greater extent than 
any of the other commercial appli- 
cations. These are made in stand- 
ard sizes of four, six, eight and ten 
holes. That is, each “hole” in the 
cabinet takes a standard five-gallon 
can of ice cream. 

The methods for marketing and 
servicing this equipment differ widely 
throughout the country, and are de- 
termined somewhat by the practices 
and policies in vogue by ice cream 
manufacturers prior to the advent of 
the mechanical refrigerator. 

Some ice cream manufacturers 


buy the cabinets, supply them to 
their dealers and pay the cost of elec- 
tricity for their operation; others 
supply the cabinet, but make the 


dealer pay for electricity and water ‘ 


(when used); still others make the 
dealer buy the cabinet and then allow 
him from eight to ten cents per gal- 
lon on his ice cream, which was 
about the cost of icing under the old 
method. In some parts of the coun- 
try the manufacturers do none of 
these things and the dealer is obliged 
to take care of himself. Where the 
manufacturer furnishes the cabinet 
he usually installs it and takes care 
of servicing. These widely varying 
practices are matters of policy which 
have grown up in the ice cream 


business alone and are not common 
to other industries as yet. 

There are not. yet sufficient 
authentic records available to de- 
termine what the cost is for servic- 
ing these machines. One large ice 
cream manufacturer, perhaps the 
largest user of cabinets up to date, 
made the statement after installing 
cabinets and making due allowance 
for carrying charges on investment, 
obsolescence, operating cost and serv- 
icing, profits were double what they 
had been under the old method of 
icing. 

While this development is. still 
very new, experience thus far indi- 
cates very satisfactory results are 
being obtained. The cleanliness in 
the use of these machines is highly 
appreciated by the users. 

Occasional complaints are still 
being made on account of the noise 
of operation, and manufacturers 
are striving earnestly to improve 
that condition. The advantages of 
mechanical refrigeration over the old 
icing practices, seem to more than 
offset the few objections encountered. 
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| Cost of Servicing 478 Household 
Refrigerating Machines 
Machine Data Cost Data 
| | Average | Prorated 
Total Average | Cost Cost 
Summary of | Type Cost Cost | per Mo. | per Year | 
’ per Call | per per 
Mach. | Mach. 
13 Machines....| Various | $258.30 $3.913 $2.033 $24.396 | 
17 Machines....| Various || | Sica 
262 Machines....| Various || 3,631.32 8.835 | 1.154 13.84 | 
| 10 Machines. . | Various | 78.00 100 | 0.283 3.39 | 
5 Machines....| Various | 25.94 21.45 0.489 5.86 | 
| 171 Machines. . -| Various || facts ferent 1.34 | ¥. 21 | 14.52 
| | | 























Plans for Volume Appliance 


The appliance committee’s report 
includes detailed plans for campaign- 
ing washers, cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines and electric wrons. These 
“sales and advertising” pians, pre- 
sented by Harry B. Brown, subject 
chairman, are the composite thought 
of many successful veterans—mem- 
bers of the committee—in selling 
electrical appliances. As such the 
entire report will repay the closest 
study. From these seventy - four 
pages we have made a selection for 
reprint here of brass-tack selling 
counsel, 


WIDE variety of electrical 
merchandise can be cam- 


paigned profitably from the 
merchandising standpoint. We have 
selected electric vacuum cleaners, 
electric washing machines and elec- 
tric sewing machines because these 
articles can be very successfully 
campaigned and are typical of what 
constitutes a gocd campaign piece 
of merchandise. 

Successful merchandising from the 
standpoint of profit consists in sell- 
ing the public what it wants and not 
spending your time and money edu- 
cating the public to want it. 

For that reason, in writing adver- 
tising copy on such appliances, bear 
in mind that the public.is not so 
much interested in knowing. why it 
ought to have them as it is in know- 
wg how to get them, 

The housewife wants to know the 
prices, the terms, how much. down 
and whether or not she must hurry 
to get the bargain. Do not dilate on 
Oilless Motors, Friction Drives, 


Worm-gear Mechanism and Domes- 
tic Efficiency. 

The housewife will take your word 
that it is a good appliance. She 
probably already knows that the 
article is a good thing to own, and 
what she particularly yearns to know 
is the price and the terms and con- 
ditions. 


Campaign Advertising 


Advertising copy is of tremendous 
importance on a special campaign. 
It must produce inquiries and actual 
orders immediately. Therefore, it 
must present a very specific and at- 
tractive proposition to the public in 
the strongest and simplest English. 
For instance, headlines like the fol- 
lowing are doomed to failure, at 
least for campaign purposes: 

Double Action Makes Cleaner 

Cleaning 
Servants You Can Depend Upon 
Banish Washday Drudgery 
Surf of Suds—New Principle 


What the public wants to read are 
headlines such as follows: 
Amazing Bargain Offer 
Only $5 As First Payment 
Yours on 10 Days’ Free Trial 
No Money Down 
Regular Value $150—Now Only $119 


Successful campaign advertising 
must embody nothing but what the 
public want to hear, and it must 
tell it the way the public like to read 
it—the way they like their news- 
papers, magazines, novels, plays and 
so on—the way they like to hear a 
gocd salesman talk to them. 


It is always necessary to have an 
attractive proposition to do a big 
volume of business. No advertis- 
ing written can pull the inquiries and 
the orders unless the proposition to 
the public is a good one. 

A good proposition is also what 
helps greatly to make a successful 
salesman, and hence the basis of 
successful campaigns 1s the fact that 
the proposition to the public is 
attractive. 


Value of Crew Work 


During electric cleaner and elec- 
tric washing machine campaigns in 
particular, your regular outside sales 
organization will and should do con- 
siderable house-to-house canvassing. 
This work is much easier when your 
broadsides are being mailed out. At 
this point we desire to state that it 
will pay you to have your salesmen 
work in groups. If you have for in- 
stance twenty-five outside salesmen, 
have them work in groups of four 
or five each. 

House-itu-house canvassing is none 
too pleasant under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Many a sales- 
man has started out in the morning 
full of pep and enthusiasm and has 
lost his nerve in thirty minutes. 

When a man is wandering the 
street all by himself carrying a 
cleaner, it gets larger and heavier 
every step he takes, and gates and 
doors become more menacing and for- 
bidding every moment. He fre- 
quently quits when the first door is 
slammed in his face and that door 
is often the very first one he tries. 











SENT TO YOU ON 


10 Days Free Trial! 


The SAVAGE 
Washes 


Rinses— Blues — Dries 


This Wonderful New 


























Good advertising copy is the correct lay- 
ing out arrangement and _ heart-to-heart 
wording of a good salesman’s strongest 


personal selling talk. It is a simple thing 
to do for those who have sales ability and 
all of the readers of these instructions un- 
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doubtedly possess that ability. b besigy 
pieces of tested advertising have DOee aai 
produced above. Hence the trade name 
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On the other hand, when men are 
working in groups it gives them 
courage. The work is more pleasant 
and rebuffs become highly humorous 
instead of humiliating. Therefore, 
the crew idea, with the men in 
charge of a good, “peppy” crew man- 
ager, brings a lot more business and 
holds an organization together. 

The following plan for handling a 
sales organization is followed with 
considerable success by a number of 
central stations. 

Four or five salesmen are placed 
under the charge of a crew manager. 
This crew manager gets a bonus on 
the net sales of his crew. A crew of 
four men should average a total 
volume of business weekly of about 
$1,500 whether on electric cleaners, 
washers or sewing machines. 


Free Trial Plan for Cleaners 


The proper length of time to 
carry on such a campaign to secure 
the best results depends upon the 
number of electric light users in a 
community. In communities of less 
than 40,000 electric light users we 
recommend that the campaign run 
for a period of thirty days when of- 
fering an electric cleaner on the free 
trial plan. 

In communities of more than 
40,000 electric light users it is more 
profitable to continue the campaign 
for a period of sixty days. 

The first thing to consider is how 
many days’ trial you will give the 
customer on the electric cleaner. 

It has been found from experience 
that the most successful campaigns 


are the ones in which the customer 
was offered ten days free trial. 

Be sure to advertise Ten Days 
Free Trial and not Ten Days Trial. 
In other words, do not expect to put 
the campaign over by getting the 
first payment upon delivery of the 
cleaner with the proviso that the 
first payment will be returned at the 
end of ten days. Make this a genu- 
ine Ten Days Free Trial. 


Sell 85 per Cent of Inquirers 


Your salesmen should be able to 
close at least 85 per cent of the in- 
quiries you secure. You will not be 
annoyed by a large number of people 
trying out the cleaner with no in- 
tention of buying. Very few of your 
customers will take advantage of 
this offer to “clean house.” The free 
trial proposition on merchandise has 
been proven to be practical. 

With reference to the down pay- 
ment to be asked for after the ten 
days’ free trial, the lower that you 
can make this first payment the 
greater will be your number of sales. 
Do not ask for a first payment in ex- 
cess of $5. A large first payment 
slows up the business very consid- 
erably. A first payment of $2 is an 
attractive figure but your campaign 
will still be a success if you ask as 
much as $5 as first payment. 

The sales organization should be 
thoroughly posted on the details of 
the campaign, and each man should 
be obliged to read over the advertis- 
ing matter. 

The outside selling organization 
should receive a commission of about 


Premium, Free Trial, and Low First Payment 
~~ From the N. E. L. A. Appliance Committee’s Report 


12 per cent of the retail price of the 
cleaner on all sales made through 
their own canvassing efforts. Each 
salesman can be given leads or in- 
quiries in moderation to encourage 
him. He should not receive as large 
a commission when selling an in- 
quiry as he receives from his own 
canvassing efforts. He should not 
receive a commission in excess of 6 
per cent of the selling price of the 
cleaner when making a sale on a 
lead given him as a result of the ad- 
vertising. 

It is not good advertising to give 
the retail price unless it is a most 
unusual bargain price. The retail 
price is omitted in order to get the 
housewife to inquire. She is pleased 
with every feature of the offer as 
she reads it, and naturally is curious 
to know what the retail price of the 
cleaner is. Therefore, she telephones 
or writes or calls personally. 

We do not recommend newspaper 
advertising at any time during the 
campaign except the final week. The 
object of newspaper advertisements 
is to bring your campaign and offer 
to a forceful close. Its object is to 
spur into action prospective cus- 
tomers who are inclined to procrasti- 
nate. The closing date—the final 
hour is thus brought to their atten- 
tion. 

Premium Plan for Washers 

We recommend that you offer only 
one premium or at the most two 
premiums. A good compromise 
might be to offer the public its choice 
of either one of two premiums. 

(Continued on page 5403) 
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of certain articles of merchandise appear, 
and for the sake of layout balance and 
appearance have not been eliminated. 


However, the committee is neither for nor 
against anv trade marked product men- 
tioned in che advertising. 
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Note how the advertisements properly em- 
phasize the free trial period, the low first 
payment and the premium. 
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Merchandising Electrical Appliances 


Opportunity for Earnings 
High Spots from the N. E. 


Analysis of the Problem— 


L. A. Convention Address 


By EDWARD N. HURLEY 


ERCHANDISING of allkinds 

M « commodities from farm 

yi and factory to the consumer 

is, I believe, the most important 

economic and social problem before 

the world today. 
*% 


* * 


Manufacturers of appliances have 
350 million dollars invested in plants 
and equipment, the securities of 
which are owned by people who 
believe in the electrical industry, the 
same as utility customers who be- 
lieve in and invest in utility securities. 

The sale of securities on the 
customer-ownership plan has _ been 
most successful in communities 
where the largest percentage of 
homes are using electrical labor- 
saving appliances. The central sta- 
tions in the great state of California, 
which introduced customer-owner- 
ship, found that their residential 
customers not only had confidence in 
the management of the lighting com- 
panies, but were, on account of their 
experience in using appliances in 
their homes, doubly convinced of the 
safety of the securities and the 
future of the electrical industry. 


* * * 


Research, inventions and_ engi- 
neering have been improved and 
developed to a phenomenal degree in 
the central station field, and now we 
are at the threshold of the com- 
mercial era. 


* * * 


There are seven billion dollars in- 
vested in electric light and power 
companies in the United States. 
Forty per cent of this, or 2 billion 
800 million dollars represents an in- 
vestment for surplus power on the 
off-peak load. If a manufacturer 
had a surplus investment of 40 per 
cent and was paying interest on this 
capital, in competition with another 
manufacturer that did not have this 
burden, he would be seriously handi- 
capped, due to the increased cost of 
his goods. The public demand, how- 
ever, forces light and power com- 
panies to invest this surplus capital 
in order that maximum service may 
be given to the public, although in 
most cases’ it is used only at in- 
tervals. 


Central stations are receiving in 
current revenue from home appli- 
ances used on their lines, 266 million 
dollars annually. If the appliances 
that are producing this revenue 

















Epwarp N. HURLEY 
Chairman of the Board, Hurley Machine 
Company, and donor of the $10,000 prize to 
stimulate better merchandising methods. 





could be increased 20 per cent the 
central stations of the country would 
receive in current revenue, most of 
it on the off-peak load, from the use 
of these additional appliances, 54 
million dollars annually, making a 
grand total of 320 million dollars 
revenue from appliances, or 6 per 
cent on over 5 billion dollars of the 
total amount of 7 billion dollars now 
invested in public utilities in the 
United States. 


Improving Merchandising 
Methods 


The large majority of the central 
stations that are selling electrical 
appliances have demonstrated by 
proper merchandising methods that 
a substantial net profit can be made 
on the products they sell, without 
taking into consideration the cur- 
rent-revenue-producing feature, and 
their efforts are now directed to- 
wards improving their merchandis- 
ing methods. 

% 


* * 


There is a very strong co-opera- 
tive spirit on the part of many 
central stations towards their local 
dealers, in encouraging them to in- 
crease the sales of electrical home 
appliances of standard quality. This 
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splendid spirit, displayed in many 
localities, has resulted in large sales 
of appliances, by both the dealers 
and central stations, yielding sub- 
stantial merchandising profits to 
each, as well as permanently increas- 
ing the house appliance load. 


* * * 


Before introducing a new policy, 
or changing or improving an old 
one, it is well to consider that there 
are three general classifications of 
merchandise products: 

(a) Convenience articles, (b) 
Shopping articles, (c) Specialties. 

Each of these three types or 
classes of merchandise requires for 
its proper’ distribution separate 
treatment. In the sale of a “con- 
venience” article, the purchaser is 
influenced only by the convenience 
of the location of the store. This 
is particularly true with edibles, 
tobaccos, lamps and such similar 
articles. “Shopping” articles require 
central location and attractive dis- 
play. The customer’s mind is not 
made up as to what will be pur- 
chased until she has shopped around. 
“Shopping” articles are the kind 
that constitute the greater portion 
of department-store sales and appeal 
mostly to women purchasers. The 
“specialty” article may or may not 
be sold in a department store, but 
it must be handled as a specialty, 
requiring special sales service, spe- 
cial demonstration, and may or may 
not require service after installation. 
Into this class most of the electrical 
devices naturally belong. 

* 


* * 


When a piece of electric mer- 
chandise is sold, the seller and 
buyer realize that at some time it 
may have to be serviced. It is dif- 
ferent from 98 per cent of the 
articles used in the home. When the 
purchase is made of a central sta- 
tion, or electrical dealer, there is a 
feeling of satisfaction on the part 
of the buyer, that should the article 
require service it will receive the at- 
tention of experienced men who 
know all about electricity. This 
feeling, naturally, does not always 
exist when the purchase is made 
of non-electrical merchants. 

In building for tomorrow, manu- 
facturers of appliances used in the 
home should continue to put forth 
every effort to improve their present 
products and invent and perfect new 
labor-saving devices so that when 
they are sold by a central station or 
dealer, they will give satisfactory 
use for years. 
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Figures from Analysis of 
Lighting Contest Primers 


HE figures in the table shown 
below are an analysis of 8,000 
primers submitted in the Home 
Lighting Contest in the Fall of 1924. 


. They were so chosen geographically 


that the analysis gives a true pic- 
true of the average home through- 
out the country. The Lighting Re- 
search Laboratory, Nela Park, con- 
tributed a total of 2,000 man-hours 
in the preparation of this report. 


Averages per Present Home 


The grand averages based on the 
reports from the primers, show: 

954 watts per home 

15.6 outlets per home 

3.4 convenience outlets per home 

8.6 ceiling fixtures per home 

3.9 wall brackets per home 

2.8 portable lamps per home 

31 per cent obsolete fixtures per 
home 

23 per cent bulbs without shades 
per home 

21.7 bulbs per home 

* * * 
Compare the above with the follow- 


ing equipment set up as a “conser- 
vative ideal’”’ house: 

Living-Room: Three convenience 
outlets; one ceiling fixture; six port- 
able lamps (including portables in 
sunroom, reception-hall, dining-room 
and various other places not other- 
wise listed) ; 540 watts. 

Dining-Room: One convenience- 
outlet; one ceiling fixture, 230 watts 
(one or two small portables might be 

used here. If so, they would be in- 
cluded in the six portable lamps in 
the foregoing item). 

Kitchen: One convenience-outlet ; 
one ceiling fixture; one wall-bracket ; 
200 watts. 

Bedrooms: Average, 2.5 bedrooms 
per home; 2.5 convenience-outlets ; 
2.5 ceiling fixtures; five  wall- 
brackets; 2.5 portable lamps; 475 
watts. 

Bathroom: One convenience-outlet ; 
two wall-brackets; 100 watts. 

Hallway: One convenience-outlet ; 
one ceiling fixture; 50 watts. 

Basement: One convenience-outlet ; 
five fixture outlets; 250 watts. 
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M. LUCKIESH 
Subject Chairman, Lighting Committee 
Commercial National Section, 
N.E.L.A. 





Total: 10.5 convenience-outlets, 
11.5 ceiling fixtures, 8 wall-brackets, 
8.5 portable lamps, 1,845 watts. 

These recommendations for the 
wiring and lighting of this ‘“‘con- 
servative ideal,’ were arrived at by 
averaging a number of homes of 
various designs and_ containing 
various types of fixtures. 














Place 


11 small towns; Ohio: .... 2... 06%. 
Rochester, Mich... .. 2 <6 ccc wees 
Meadville; Colo... ... cone cee esas 
SCTIG ITVS, 05s. ors cise onde os ote 
River Rouge, Mich. . shen Somes 
New aoe Gis... i ceck 
Greeley, Colo. . ee 
Monroe, Mich. . sy Aeyeen ara e ead 
Cleburne, Texas .. . ene eee ree 
Anam Atbor; Mich........66 566 c0 es 
Newark, Ohio . ere ee 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. Saver etatintats 
Waco, Texas. ee ey 
Canton, Ohio. . eee 
Dallas, Texas. BSCS Fa Nty 
Worcester, Mass..............--.-- 
| MtlantarG@a: ccc wer eeae’ 
| “Brovidences Ks Bu. ccaco. es oe 50 
BOvclend, OLE... «.. se5 2 eases « 
Boston, Mass......... 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 
Detroit, Mich......... 
29 cities, RI... ... rye 
Waterbury, Conn..... 
Naugatuck, Conn... . 
Seymour, Conn....... 

Grand average...... .. 
Groups in California: 

Group I—small towns. .. . 

Group II—sub. towns... 

Group III—av. cities.......... 

Group IV—larger cities.......... 
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Electric Lighting Equipment per Present Average Home | 


Population Total Total Con- Ceiling Wall Port- Per Cent of Bulbs 


(1920 Wattage Out- veni-_‘ Fix- 


Census) of Bulbs lets ence _— tures 
Outlets 
500 or less 988 19.6 5.4 9.5 
2,549 935 16.4 by 9.4 
4,959 765 10.4 1.0 7:3 
9,175 889 15.3 2.9 8.6 
9,822 900 14.3 3.0 8.3 
10,718 926 18.1 4.9 9.2 
10,958 805 10.3 2.0 9 4 
LE573 972 16.5 4.1 8.5 
12,820 798 12.9 2.6 Vay. 
19,516 900 15.0 2.8 8.8 
26,718 875 16.2 4.0 8.1 
30,105 726 13.8 2.8 8.6 
38,500 924 14.5 6 ae 7.4 
87,091 1010 ° 17.8 4.1 9.0 
158,976 1152 19.4 5.6 8.0 
179,754 1075 1720 35 9.4 
200,616 966 14.1 a2 7.9 
237,595 931 15.0 a4 8.6 
258,288 1009 15.8 238 9.4 
748,060 1126 16.1 a) 8.7 
796,841 1140 47.2 4.9 8.3 
993,678 1065 17.4 ae 9 3 
10,000 or less 1015 15.6 Be 8.2 
91,725 | 
15,051 ; 1009 16.2 3.0 8.3 
6,781 J 
954 15.6 3.4 8.6 
797 «12.4 2.5 7.7 
813 11.9 2.6 Baa 
1001 16.3 4.3 8.2 
989 14.0 2.6 8.1 
900 13.6 3:0 7.8 


Per Cent 


Brack- able Obsolete Without Total | 
ets Lamps Fixtures Shades Bulbs | 





4.8 3.4 17 1725.0 
39 2:4 27 22 «21.6 
3% 42 67 34 «14.3 
3.9 2.6 44 65 =18.5 
as 29 37 25 20.5 
4.0 3.0 21 21 23.4 
fo 61:5 42 34. 16.2 
4.1 28 15 2060 8.7 
32 63:1 60 240 «17.0 | 
$4: 34 14 a 
43 3.0 27 13 21.7 | 
i a oe 54 38 =—s-:18.0 | 
3.9 2.4 46 23 «19.8 
449° «8632 13 22 23.8 | 
$7 42 14 * 2:7) 
42 38 35 a 6484 
a3 43 7 15 22.1 
3.6 24 33 13 20.9 
SG 224 37 % 24 
434 4.3 38 18 23.7 
40 36 22 = 
45 3.4 25 19 25.2 
4a 3.1 29 12 22.2 
49 3.2 28 12) | - 2a.3 
39 28 31 a 2 
ce 19 55 39 «16.6 
22 49 47 26 «=«:15.9 
3.9 2.9 40 19 21.4 
0 25 32 130 (21.1 
2.9 2.2 43 21 18.7 | 
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Service Costs Decrease with 


Wider Use of Electric Range 


By LEWIS A. LEWIS 


Chairman of Range Servicing Committee 


of service calls is reduced when 

the house wife is instructed in 
the proper use of a range when it is 
first installed. Many service calls 
are caused by the improper use of 
the ovens and surface units and also 
in some cases by the augmented ex- 
pectations on the part of the house 
wife due to overselling by the sales- 
man. A clear and plain explanation 
and demonstratiun of the functions 
of each part of the range and a state- 
ment of what can and can not be ex- 
pected at the time the range is in- 
stalled will eliminate a considerable 
number of service calls. 

Experience has shown that the 
number of service calls per range 
installed grows less as the range 
density increases in any given terri- 
tory. This is partly due to the 
greater familiarity with electric 
ranges and their operation, due to 
coutact between users and non-users 
of electric ranges. It is natural for 
housewives to discuss their house- 
hold problems when they get to- 
gether and many ideas and much in- 
formation are exchanged which, to 
a certain extent, familiarize the pros- 
pective customer with the operation 
of electric ranges even before one 
has been purchased. 


|: IS remarkable how the number 


Record Kept of Over 
24,000 Ranges 


The record obtained was made dur- 
ing the period beginning October 1, 
1924, and ending February 1, 1925. 
During this period of the year many 
electric ranges are not in constant 
use and allowances should be made 
for this fact. It is recommended 
that a further study of this subject 
be made and records kept for a 
twelve months period so that the 
most authentic data possible can be 
secured. The information contained 
in this report will indicate the 
amount of servicing which is re- 
quired to serve the electric range 
load to those electric service com- 
panies who are considering entering 
this field. 

The record cards were kept by 
eleven electric service companies 
serving communities in all parts of 


the United States and having a total 
of 24,456 electric ranges in service. 
The data therefore represents aver 
age conditions throughout the coun- 
try and can be taken as represeuta- 
tive. 


Causes of Range Servicing 


Number of service calls made due 


to 
1. Surface heating elements.... %,622 
2. Oven heating elements....... 1,244 
IS MO MUCTICS) coin ieicie si0'bie eroceverereroidce y82 
MSU AIG, cc biorsis a,c io lolareiarerecciatevey= 522 
DB. OVENS GOOLE 6 sioic 6.0 0ie:s.0. reise 257 
6. Oven heating element terminals 262 
7. Surface heating element ter- 
MINGIS) Cacameccsoussaaseus Gea 
S Oven MINS > o:e.0:010:8 4 sores vewuavs 65 
DO; MASCENANCOUS: ..5:2.656:50)66 65 932 
jbo.) Gea i errant Sener rae 8,443 
Under miscellaneous calls are 


listed those calls caused by stoppage 
of oven drain pipes, warping of cook- 
ing surfaces, corroding of oven 
linings and nickel parts, non-opera- 
tion of automatic devices, low volt- 
age conditions, slowness of heating 
elements and imaginary troubles. 

All companies report a large num- 
ber of service calls which have been 
caused by a lack of understanding 
of the proper handling of electric 
ranges. These calls can be eliminated 
to a very considerable extent by fur- 
nishing proper instructions to the 
housewife at the time the range is 
installed. Theamountof suchinstruc- 
tions and education will vary with 
different companies, but it would 
appear that the more thoroughly the 
housewife is informed on the opera- 
tion of an electric range the less 
servicing, both actual and imaginary, 
will be required, 

The following tabulation is inter- 
esting from the standpoint of the 
cost of servicing a large number of 
ranges: 


Cost of Servicing 


Number’ ranges installed in 
towns covered by investigation 24,456 


Number service calls made.... 8,443 
Total hours time required for all 
SCVViCe Hr Calls: sacocca cess sss 2,974 
Total cost of all repair parts 
Se ee ree ee $6,288.40 
Total amount of customers bill- 
ine Tot MOTWR® 6 isscicicn ce 6,348.78 
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Service Employe 
Builds Good Will 


Every service man should 
| be trained in meeting the 
public. These employes meet 
the customers when they are 
disgruntled and at such a 
time the customer can be 
made a company friend or an 
enemy. Any employe who be- 
littles a customer’s trouble 
or argues is not fitted for 
servicing work. 

















Total cost of free service... .$2,062.63 
Total cost of servicing, includ- 
ing labor and repair parts.. 8,211.31 


The total number of hours re- 
quired in making 8,443 service calls 
was 2,974 hours. This does not seem 
possible but there were a large num- 
ber of calls recorded where only a 
few minutes’ time was shown. Ap- 
parently no allowance was made for 
the service man in going to and from 
the office. In many cases also the 
service crew apparently started out 
in the morning having a number otf 
service calls to make and these were 
made in such sequence as to consume 
the least possible time. The total 
cost of all repair parts which were 
required in answering 8,443 service 
calls was only $6,288.40, or an aver- 
age of approximately seventy-four 
cents per call. The total cost of all 
servicing, including labor and ma- 
terial, was $8,211.31, or an average 
of ninety-seven cents per call. The 
average cost of all free servicing was 
only twenty-four cents per call. 

Billing 

The three servicing plans in use 
after the guarantee has expired, are: 

|. Free service 

2. Bill cost of parts and labor plus 

a fair profit. 

3. Bill cost of parts and labor eost 

only. 

Of the three plans, the commit- 
tee recommends the one under which 
customers are billed for the actual 
cost of the repair parts and the labor 
of installing them, as the fairest and 
the one which is actually in most 
general use. ‘This plan is, vf course, 
open to criticism in that it is an 
cperation which is done without 
profit. While this may be the case, 
the friendliness and good will ob- 
tained will result in increased sales 
on which a fair profit can be realized. 
Pian No. 3, then, is recommended. 
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ALUMINUM 
PP COOKER SET sf ST, 
UCED FREE A Bens 


“Ty Cook is a Clock!” 





A low, down payment, a premium that is both practical 
and desirable and a fixed limit to the offer were three 
elements in the success of this range campaign. This, 










CLOSES ' 
MAY 17% i 


and other illuminated billboards, put these effective sell- 
ing points over to Mrs. Public. “My Cook Is a Clock!” 
became a by-word in Spokane. 





Selling Electric Ranges to a 
“Saturated” Market 


ITH the record of the high- 
W est per capita use of electric 
ranges and water heaters of 
any city in the country, Spokane 
might be looked upon as one of the 
most difficult districts of the country 
in which to sell further electrical 
cooking equipment. The fact re- 
mains, however, that in this so-called 
“saturated” territory, over one thou- 
sand ranges and heaters were sold 
during 1923, and a recent campaign 
conducted by the Washington Water 
Power Company resulted in the sale 
of 406 more during a seven weeks’ 
period. The answer as to how this 
effective result was accomplished is 
the thoroughness with which the 
campaign was planned. 

It was figured that the wide-spread 
use of electric ranges would act as an 
asset in that every user reaches a 
certain circle in the population with 
“satisfied” propaganda —and_ that 
therefore, in spite of the fact that in 
some of the communities over one 
third of the electrical consumers al- 
ready owned electric cooking equip- 
ment, a high bogey for the daily sales 
was fixed. 

Because of the importance of 
prompt delivery and installation in 
finishing up a sale, it was necessary 
to make a preliminary estimate of 
the number to be sold and to place 
orders for this quantity well in ad- 
vance, 

L. A. Lewis, sales manager with 
R. B. McElroy and J. F. Farquhar 
made this estimate and the results 


showed that they had accurately 
gauged the needs of the public. 


Newspaper and Billboard 
Advertising 


The advertising in Spokane sas 
placed with three local newspapers 
and during the seven weeks of the 
campaign, 2,151 inches of space were 
used in thirty-one insertions. The 
advertising in the smaller towns was 
handled by thirty-seven newspapers, 
with an average of one insertion per 
week, with sixteen to twenty inches 
each insertion. An attractive insert 
was mailed with every residential bill 
sent out during the campaign and in 
Spokane several illuminated signs 
were installed upon principal car 
lines, showing the range with the 
legend ‘““My Cook is a Clock!” This 
sign also pictured the pennant 
marked “$7.50 Down.” 

As a special inducement, a four- 
piece Cloverleaf cooking set was of- 
fered with each range and the price 
quoted included range, water heater 
and installation. The success of the 











A campaign that sold 
406 ranges worth $92,862 
in seven weeks in a ter- 
ritory where 1] per cent 
of the kitchens were al- 
ready electrically 
equipped 








campaign is shown by the sale of 406 
ranges and water heaters during the 
seven weeks. The detailed results 
showing where the ranges were sold 
are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Towns 

Spokane Served Total 

Population....... 115,000 55,000 170,000 
Residential consu- 

mers ... 24,700 7,500 32,200 
Total sales, new 

EANGES > 56.5 55 ss 259 147 406 

Gross sales value. . $92,862 25 
Total ranges now 

in service...... 3,207 2,279 5,486 


’ 


Percentage of re- 
sidential consu- 


htt. 13 30.2 17 


The actual sales were effected by 
twenty-five district and local agents 
of the company and in Spokane by 
eight regular city salesmen, working 
in individual territories, and by the 
organization of the Electric Shop, 
payment was on commission of 19 
per cent on range sales. 

Fifty dollars was offered to each 
salesman who makes his quota. One 
dollar fur each range sold by sales- 
men was put in a pool and dis- 
tributed weekly to the three salesmen 
who sold the most ranges that week. 

A grand prize of $30 was given to 
the salesman who sold the most 
ranges during the campaign. Second 
high salesman received $20. 

Every one of the city salesmen 
made his quota, J. R. Wiedeman, the 
first prize winner selling a total of 
forty ranges; Carl Hoffman who took 
second prize sold thirty-five. 
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Dealer Organized 

‘“‘Food Show’’ 
to Sell 

Electrical Idea 


At top—Cooking experts pro- 
vided by food-product 
manufacturers demonstrated 
electric range cooking to the 
housewives of Johnstown. 
Due to the prominence also 
given refrigerators, this deal- 
er’s refrigerator sales totalled 
\ $3,715 for the six weeks fol- 
lowing this exhibition. 





A full-page newspaper advertisement containing Mr. 
Cooper’s public acknowledgment to the other 
Johnstown merchants who helped make the show a 
success. This tie-in with other merchants and empha- 
sizing the ‘food show”’ and educational elements were 
strong factors in the success of the exhibition. 





At the front of the exhibition room were 
washers, ironers, cleaners and heating 
appliances. Many women who came to 
the afternoon cooking classes brought 
their husbands in the evening. 


Left—Although Mr. Cooper held his 
electric show in a rented storeroom, the 
Citizens’ Electric and Gas Appliance 
Company salesroom was linked to the 
show by an appliance display in the 
window 








Increasing Appliance Sales by 
Staging an Exhibition 


How Ben Cooper, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Sold $4,575 Total 
of Electrical Appliances as a Result of His Own Electric Show 


N ELECTRIC show as a com- 
A munity activity has long been 
an annual stimulator for ap- 
pliance sales in many cities. Re- 
cently, central stations here and 
there have put on an electrical ap- 
pliance exposition of their own. Also, 
a few department stores have tried 
out the exhibition idea and mer- 
chandise executives have watched all 
these individually-initiated electrical 
exhibitions with great interest. 

In such a show put on by an indi- 
vidual firm there is a first class sell- 
ing idea. It cannot be done often in 
the same town without losing pull- 
ing power but the first time it is 
staged it has the great merit of 
bringing out the public. Getting the 
public to come and look over mer- 
chandise is the first and necessary 
step to selling that merchandise. The 
exhibition when properly planned, 
and run, preferably with the co- 
operation of other merchants in non- 
competing lines, brings out the 
public. While immediate sales are 
usually not large the sales made later 
as a direct result of the exhibition 
run to profitable totals. 


Electric Show Cost 11 per Cent 
of Sales 


It is, therefore, of real interest to 
get facts and figures from a live wire 
electrical dealer who this spring put 
on his own electric show, obtained 
the co-operation of his fellow mer- 
chants and local newspapers and sold 
$4,575 worth of appliances and radio 
as a direct result of the show and 
at a total cost of but $510, or 11 per 
cent of the sales traced. 

This total was cast up six weeks 
after the exhibition and returns had 
not yet ceased to come in, so it can be 
noted that there is a continuing 
effect which keeps on bringing in 
Sales and new prospects. 

The dealer is Ben Cooper, who 
Owns the Citizens’ Electric and 
Household Appliance Shop, in John- 
town, Pennsylvania. He advertised 


his exhibition as a five days’ “Spring 
Food Show.” Although his object 
was of course to sell electrical ap- 
pliances his calling the exhibition a 
“food show” is one of the most care- 
fully thought-out elements in the 
success of his plan. 

By emphasizing food and cooking 
Mr. Cooper obtained the substantial 
co-operation of food products manu- 
facturers who sent demonstrators 
and provided the material for cook- 
ing demonstrations on the electric 
range. <A bigger reason still was 
that cooking classes and food demon- 
strations have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for the housewife. She would 
rather go to a “cooking demonstra- 
tion” than to an “electric range 
demonstration” and after the cook- 
ing talk and the range talk and the 
samples of electric cooking she has 
enjoyed she is in the mood to 
be shown other electrical home- 
comforts, the refrigerator, vacuum 
cleaner, washer and ironer. 


Hired Special Store for 
“Food Show” 


A large new store, better suited 
than Mr. Cooper’s own store for 
such an event, was hired for the 
“food show.” This permitted the un- 
interrupted conduct of business at 
the regular store and provided a far 
better arrangement for the exhibi- 
tion. 

The exhibition hall was open from 
noon until about ten thirty at night. 
Regular programs were held at one 
thirty and eight o’clock. These con- 
sisted of cooking classes and special 
demonstrations of the various ap- 
pliances. An orchestra furnished 
music between seven and eight in 
the evening, and radio provided 
music between times. The five-day 
attendance was 2,500 —all _ inter- 
ested people who were prospects for 
some or for all of the modern house- 
keeping helps exhibited. Everyone 
attending registered by signing a 
slip with name and address, and this 
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register is being used as a prospect 
list. 

Local merchants contributed to- 
ward the venture with both mer- 
chandise and services. Some _ pro- 
vided food articles and the ingredi- 
ents needed for the baking demon- 
strations. One installed the wall 
decorations, a florist sent flowers and 
palms, another dealer loaned some 
canary birds and a furniture store 
loaned a kitchen cabinet, some tables 
and the cooking utensils. A leading 
flour manufacturer provided his 
product and sent a cookery demon- 
strator from the Home Service de- 
partment who lectured, gave out 
recipes, and prepared bread, cakes 
and pastry on an electric range. 

Electrical appliance manufacturers 
helped, too. Special representatives 
had been sent to Johnstown and 
were present the whole time. 


Invitation to All Appliance 
Prospects 


A week in advance, Mr. Cooper 
had sent engraved invitations to a 
selected list of 500 people whom he 
knew to be prospects for the various 
larger electrical appliances. This 
was followed by newspaper adver- 
tising during the week leading up 
to the exhibition. 

The cost of all advertising was 
$235. Other expenses were: rent 
$100, orchestra $100 and miscel- 
laneous $75. 

Sales in the six weeks following 
the show were: Ranges, $760; refrig- 
erators, $3,715; washers, $3,375; elec- 
tric cleaners. $3,205; ironers, $175; 
radio, $575; miscellaneous, $650. 
While this totals $12,455, Mr. Cooper 
credits only $4,575 to the show as 
this is the amount of merchandise 
sold to prospects who were reached 
at the show for the first time. 
Nearly everyone purchasing mer- 
chandise during the six weeks period 
had been at the exhibition, however, 
and their interest in electrical mer- 
chandise had been stimulated. 











































Fifth in the series of partnership letters from 
S. J. Ryan, the man who built a million-dollar 
electrical appliance business at a proftt 











Stop! Look! Listen! 


“Buying Right” Is the First and Most Important Step Toward Selling ae 
Analysis of Buying by a Hard-Boiled Buyer—And a Good Word 


for the Manufacturer’s and Jobber’s Salesmen 


DEAR PARTNER: 

TOP in your duties if you can 
Gest do so; LOOK at what 

the salesman has to offer; 
LISTEN to what he has to say. Here 
is one of the greatest sources and 
one of the most effective ways of ac- 
quiring a great fundamental—knowl- 
edge of your merchandise. But 
LOOK OUT FOR THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE! You know what I mean. 

Salesmen are truly the “ambassa- 
dors of business” (as they have been 
frequently styled) and without doubt 
they are potential educators of 
buyers and merchants. Next to a 
trip through the factory, following 
the merchandise from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, the 
salesman should be, and usually is, 
our most valuable asset as merchants. 
This is because he brings a message 
from the man who knows more than 
anyone else about the merchandise— 
the man who makes it. Treat him 
fairly and he’ll treat you fairly— 
probably will anyway, but he’s en- 
titled to courtesy at all times. 

It’s far more pleasant to be on 
good terms with salesmen and far 
more profitable, too. The depart- 
ment stores realize this. 


“It was not like this in the olden 
days, 


The good old days of yure” 


as the old song ran, but today—oh 


what a change! In nearly every de- 
partment store today a convenient 
snace is set aside for visiting sales- 
men; in some cases, comfortable 
chairs and divans are provided, and 
frequently the salesmen are per- 
mitted to smoke while waiting, al- 
though no one else on the premises 
may. I know of one store that even 
went so far as to provide cigars 
and cigarettes! But this was too 
much. Several hard-boiled old timers 
broke down from shock and the prac- 
tice was reluctantly abandoned. 


“See Every Salesman” 


Of course in many institutions, 
due principally to locality, it is neces- 
sary to regulate the hours of inter- 
view in order that the buyers may 
be able to spend a little time on their 
other duties. But the managements 
have laid down hard and fast rules 
covering the treatment of salesmen 
and these rules are enforced. “See 
every man,” “Look at every article 
submitted,” “Treat the salesman 
courteously,” are among the most 
common. 

When the salesman enters and 
presents his card to the office at- 
tendant, the machinery is set in mo- 
tion to the end that when he leaves 
the establishment, order or no order, 
he leaves with the impression that 
it is a good house to call on again. 
That’s considered important by the 
management and no buyer is thought 
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too big or too valuable to be allowed 
to ignore it. 

The reason for all this is obvious 
—it pays. You can’t get along with- 
out your “merchandise resources” 
anymore than you can get along 
without your customers. Of course 
we don’t have to carry the thing out 
so elaborately in our business but we 
can, and should, observe the prin- 
ciple. Every other dealer is our 
competitor in this respect and we 
just can’t afford to allow him an ad- 
vantage. One never knows when 
he’ll need that salesman some day— 
they change jobs and we change lines 
from time to time. So much’ for 
courtesy. 


“Know Before You Buy” 


Now for the LOCOMOTIVE. We 
all buy “not too wisely, but too well,” 
many times, don’t we? That’s where 
judgment comes in. What is judg- 
ment based on? Experience—facts. 
Merchants are not born, they're 
made! Knowledge—of merchandise 
and demand—painfully acquired in 
many cases, forms judgment. Don’t 
guess—don’t depend upon your mem- 
ory—know before you buy. 

How am I going to know? In 
larger establishments—by simplified 
stock records, and in the smaller 
ones—by personal contact with the 
merchandise. If you cannot trust 
your contact, take a little time each 
day to note down the movement of 
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stock in and out. This, of course, 
does not have to be done on the little 
insignificant items. Common sense 
must be used in this matter, but you 
certainly should know on the more 
important ones. 

Very naturally the buyer is on the 
defensive in all transactions. I do 
not mean to imply that the sales- 
man is out to “stick” him. Quite 
the contrary. After almost fifteen 
years of buying and controlling buy- 
ing, I am firmly convinced the vast 
majority of manufacturers, jobbers 
and salesmen use their best efforts 
not to stick the merchant either with 
too large quantities or the wrong 
kind of goods. Their interest in our 
success is only secondary to their in- 
terest in their own, and so they 
realize, frequently more clearly than 
we, how inseparable the two are. I 
can recall only four cases in fifteen 
years where I have felt I was delib- 
erately imposed upon. Many times I 
have made mistakes in buying and 
many times they have made mistakes 
in selling me, but those were mis- 
takes I believe, and the responsibility 


lay with me. Certainly I could not 
expect them to know more about my 
own business than I did! 


Questions the Merchant Asks 
Himself Before Buying 


In a previous article on stock 
analysis and turnover we listed some 
of the questions the merchant should 
ask himself before he purchases. 
Surely every merchant has a pretty 
definite idea as to the kind of mer- 
chandise his customers will use. 
Kind means not only quality, but de- 
sign and utility. His location fre- 
quently determines this. Any mer- 
chandise not fitting into this classi- 
fication is more than likely to be 
unprofitable, so he can eliminate it, 
when offered, without delay. That 
helps answer the question: “Will it 
sell?” Having decided this question, 
the next step is to establish a price 
range. Why? So as to meet the 
demands of the three broad divi- 
sions of customers in any classifica- 
tion. 

There are always three, you know, 
high, low, and middle. Speaking in 


When Buying Merchandise— 
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terms of general merchandise, you 
have noticed, I am sure, that stores 
divide themselves into these three 
classes and then, in turn, each store 
subdivides its merchandise into three 
classes. The high class store buys 
and sells mostly high grade goods, 
less of the middle grade and least of 
the lowest grade. The middle class 
store buys and sells mostly middle 
class goods and the proportions of 
the high and low grades depend upon 
the merchandising policy. The bulk 
of the sales of the low grade store 
are, of course, in low grade goods, 
then middle grade and least of all in 
high grade. So the next question to 
answer in buying is: “Does this mer- 
chandise fit into my price range?” 
Outside of some department stores, 
not nearly sufficient importance is 
attached to this question. 

The next questions, in order, con- 
cern themselves with intrinsic worth 
or material value; quality of work- 
manship and material, the retail 
price you can get for it and how 
must it is going to cost you. This 
may sound like a primer to you, dear 
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Do You Ask Yourself These Questions? 
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reader, but if you imagine any great 
percentage of merchants or buyers 
in any line or in any kind of busi- 
ness study these things carefully be- 
for placing their orders, you are 
only kidding yourself. They just 
don’t. Manufacturers know they 
don’t, jobbers know they don’t, sales- 


men know they don’t. Ask them confi- 
dentially. They’ll tell you. They’ll 
probably qualify it by saying it 


applies only to the “other fellows.” 
Why they don’t is one of those 

questions that ranks with “How old 

is Ann?” and “How high is up?” 
Portable Lamp Merchandising 


Let us suppose, for example, that 
you are an average dealer in an aver- 
age town with a neat shop and some 
unproductive space on the second 
floor or in the basement or even pos- 
sibly on the main floor. Maybe you 
could clear sufficient space on the 
ground floor by removing something, 
your repair shop for example, to the 
basement or upstairs. 

You look around for a profitable 
line of electrical merchandise and 
from consumer demand and observa- 
tion of what other merchants are 
featuring, decide upon portable and 
floor lamps. This is a_ profitable 
line of merchandise when knowledge 
and care are used in their selection. 

If you are not well informed re- 
garding portables, you would first of 
all proceed to inform yourself as to 
value and _ construction, possibly 
by “shopping” the merchants who 
featured them. Next you would de- 
cide about what would be a proper 
quantity for you to handle profitable. 
Let us say this is one thousand dol- 
lars at cost. 

Portables sell in largest volume at 
the present time at retail prices rang- 
ing from about $1.98 up to about 
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Discuss Question of | 
Quantity Last 
of All 


Avoid any question of the 
quantity to be purchased un- | 
til everything else is settled. | 

In all lines of merchan- 
dise it is important, in some 
very important, as affecting 
the price and terms upon 
which you can_ purchase. 
Here’s where your “trading” 
instinct comes in. 

Don’t accept the other fel- 
low’s proposition without an 
effort to get him to accept 
yours. 











$35. So we could well establish a 
price range of $1.98 and $38.95 or 
$4.95 for low price leaders, with 
possibly one more elaborate number 
at $9.95 and then $9.95, $14.95, 
$19.95, $24.95, $29.50 and $35 for 
the others. Department store prices, 
you will say, but inasmuch as de- 
partment stores sell many portables, 
it won’t hurt you any to follow their 
lead. 

If conditions this fall are anything 
like they were this spring in the lamp 
business, you would be able to get 
excellent values to see all these 
prices. In a shop such as is men- 
tioned above, the great bulk of the 
sales would be at three prices, $1.98, 
$9.95 and $19.95, so you would in- 
vest $600 or $700 of your thousand 
in assortments to retail at these 
prices. In this way you would be 
offering an extensive price appeal 
and at the same time protecting 
yourself against demand. Quite 
likely you would end up with a well 








Department-Store Sales and Profits 
The following figures, taken from current newspapers, give the sales 

and profits in some of the leading department-store groups: 

Net 

Net Profit, 
Year Sales Profits Per,Cent 

| R. H. Macy & Co., New York...... 1924 $56,369,795 $3,005,698 52355 

| 1923 51,232,360 3,337,887 6.52 

| Gimbel Bros., New York, 

Philadelphia, Milwaukee......... 1924 102,110,801 5,482,363 ects 

| 1923 101,544,467 7,378,645 TAL 

| May Department Stores............ 1924 89,932,915 5,909,608 6.68 

| 1923 90,997,655 6,680,542 7.34 
National Department Stores........ 1924 74,368,555 3:032.317 4.07 

| é 1923 72,331,456 4,309,780 5.96 

| Franklin Simon Company, 1924 24,159,523 1,278,591 5229 
New York............0e0e0c0ees 1923 23,475,109 1,399,065 5.96 

| Phe Pair, GICACO . icc ic eaee 1924 24,404,632 1,270,638 5.21 
Kresge Department Stores, Inc...... 1924 9,489,039 328,933 3.47 

| Stern Brothers, New York.......... 1924 864,703 
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balanced stock. The same reason- 
ing, of course, applies to any mer- 
chandise to be sold at more than one 
price. 

It is a shameful thing to have 
to confess, but it is the truth, never- 
theless, that producers and primary 
distributors not only have to do the 
thinking for their own businesses 
but they have to do a good deal of 
the thinking for the merchant. For 
example: where is the logical place 
for new ideas to originate? Who is 
in closest touch with the public and 
should know best and quickest what 
it wants or needs? The merchant, 
of course. Does he take the lead in 
developing new merchandise? He 
does not. The other fellow has to 
originate it, make it, bring it to him 
and frequently go out and create a 
demand for it before the merchant 
will touch it. 


Try for the Best Obtainable 
Price 


Now the last question of all is 
that of quantity. Avoid any discus- 
sion of the quantity to be purchased 
until everything else is settled. In 
all lines of merchandise it is import- 
ant, in some very important, as af- 
fecting the price and terms upon 
which you can purchase. Here’s 
where your “trading” instinct comes 
in. Don’t accept the other fellow’s 
proposition without an effort to get 
him to accept yours. Why should 
you? It is mighty seldom that I 
have not found there was a better 
price. Don’t misunderstand me— 
I’m not talking about “gyps,” but a 
better price based on some recognized 
differential such as quantity, cash 
purchase, desire on the part of the 
seller to obtain your patronage, etc. 
Naturally, the big dealer has an ad- 
vantage here but even if you cannot 
qualify now it is well to know what 
the other fellow is getting. 

Strange as it may seem, there is 
no doubt that most merchants and 
buyers are shirking their duty in 
this matter of buying. Most of 
them do not know enough about 
their merchandising and demand and 
give insufficient thought to the 
strategy of purchasing. 

Just a final thought on this sub- 
ject: Department stores and chain 
stores do not operate any more eco- 
nomically than a good independent 
—their larger profits are due to 
better buying—and it isn’t always a 
matter of quantity either. 

Your Partner, 
S. J. RYAN. 
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“One Home in Every Three Needs 


New Fixtures” 


Replacing obsolete fixtures is the immediate profit 
opportunity offered the contractor dealer—A 
plan of action that will reduce sales resistance 


building for the whole country shows an 

increase over last year, there are many 
communities in which this general average does 
not hold. 

And in spite of the larger total for the country 
as a whole, informed economists foresee a 
slackening and decline in building. ‘The out- 
standing example of an industry facing re- 
adjustment, is building,’”’ said H. M. McGill 
Director, Commodities Division, Babson’s sta- 
tistical organization, before the recent Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Convention. ‘‘There is now no 
housing shortage, office and apartment building 
has been overdone; there is no need of industrial 
expansion. The underlying trend of building 
in the United States is downward.”’ 

With the decline in new building, what will 
the contractor dealer have to do to keep his 
business at the levels of the past few years? 

This decline in home-building will affect not 
only the contractor dealer who has been doing 
a large volume of wiring for speculative builders 
at little net profit, but it will also affect the 
better class dealer who may have done but 
little wiring for speculative builders. This 
dealer has not tried for this class of wiring jobs 
because he has a careful eye to his profits and 
no interest in doing work for nothing, however 
a substantial percentage of his volume and 
profits has come from fixture business which is 
dependent on new house wiring. Because he 
has a good location and a proper display room 
and a stock of fixtures offering the variety of 
choice demanded by the fixture buyer he has 
taken the fixture business even when he has 
not tried to compete for the wiring. 


EY ‘vaitding for the amount of new home- 


Fixture Business Can Be Built 
to New High Levels 


It is this class of contractor dealers who, 
facing the decline in fixture demand due to the 
decline in building, are preparing not only to 
take up the slack in demand but to actually 
build their fixture business to new high levels 
by going after re-fixturing business on a time 
Payment selling plan. 


While every dealer who has given the matter 
thought has long realized that in selling fixtures 
to replace obsolete lighting equipment there is 
a great and unworked potential selling oppor- 
tunity, little data has been available as to just 
how great this opportunity was. With the 
analysis of the home lighting contest primers 
published in last month’s Electrical Merchandis- 
ing the figures are before us. From this analysis 
it is estimated that an immediate market exists 
in the total of $162,000,000 for the replacement 
alone of completely obsolete ceiling fixtures. 
This is a national figure o course and it brings 
the market home to the dealer more nearly by 
another showing of this analysis that one- 
third of all present ceiling fixtures are obsolete. 


Cashing in on the Home Lighting 
Essay Contest 


HE way to public acceptance of re-fixtur- 

ing has been paved. The home lighting 

contest brought as never before to the 
attention of the grea public the desirability 
o better lighting fixtures and the inadequacy 
of the present average home equipment. Before 
this great general educational campaign the 
kitchen lighting unit campaigns have done a 
wonderful missionary job, and in over three 
million homes today th modern kitchen light- 
ing unit is demonstrating the comfort of better 
lighting. 

There remains the question of how to reach 
this great and profitable market For some 
months the editors of Electrical Merchandising 
have been studying the re-fixturing market and 
the means of selling the replacement prospect. 

Because o their contact with what is being 
done and planned, the editors have been fre- 
quently asked for suggestions as to method and 
for an account of what others were planning. 
The need is evident for a co-ordination and 
exchange of thinking on the subject. 





The three following pages outline a plan by which the dealer may 
get his share of the $162,000,000 replacement fixture opportunity. 











“One Home in Every Three 


HE fundamentals of the deal- 

er’s plan for replacement fix- 

ture selling which should be 

thought out in detail before actively 
going after this business are: 

1. Should a trade-in allowance be 
made for old fixtures? How much 
should this allowance be? 

2. Should the price be raised to 
cover this allowance? 

3. If sold on time payments, what 
shall be the down payment and 
over how long a time should the 
dealer carry the account? 

4. Advertising newspaper and di- 
rect mail. 

5. Can the reyular sales force 
handle the selling or should new 
men be recruited and trained? What 
must the salesman know about de- 
coration as it affects fixture selling? 


_ Trade in Offer Necessary to 
Get Action 


In La Crosse, Wis., is a dealer who 
has been successfully selling fixtures 
for replacement and who has found 
that the trade-in offer was essential 
to arousing public interest and get- 
ting action. 

This dealer, Clark-Bracken, Inc., 
in a letter to Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, says: “We can say that if we 
had not put on this trade-in cam- 
paign, we do not think we would 
have sold anywhere near the amount 


of fixtures that we did, as before we 
advertised a trade-in allowance, fix- 
ture business was extremely quiet, 
and after the first few ads, we had 
a number of people coming into the 
store interested in buying new fix- 
tures, if they could get something 
for their old ones. 


Charge Allowance to Sales and 
Junk the Old Fixtures 


“Our trade-in offer is based on 
one dollar per light with a maximum 
allowance of $4 for a _ four-light 
fixture. The old fixtures are sold 
for junk.” 

The allowance to be made varies 
with the different dealers who have 
tried the plan. 

The great advantage of an allow- 
ance on old fixtures is that sales 
resistance is thereby reduced. Most 
people have an objection to throwing 
away any home furnishing that is at 
all serviceable and unless the dealer 
takes the fixture in on some basis 
they will hesitate to buy new fix- 
tures when the old one has not yet 
fallen off the ceiling. So the dealer 
will probably find the trade-in allow- 
ance essential. He will do best to 
charge this allowance to selling and 
not hope to get anything out of the 
traded in fixture. Junk the old fix- 
tures. Don’t let us clutter up the 
situation with a lot of used fixtures. 
The dealers, 





How Will You Trade? 


We will give you 
' new, modern light- 
ing fixtures --- and 
make an allowance 
for your old ones! 


Clark-Bracken, al- 
ready quoted, 
further say that 
their practice has 
been to keep to 
their old fair prices 
even though they 
made a trade-in al- 
lowance, “Leave 
your fixture prices 
as they are,” ad- 
vises Mr. Bracken, 





We Lighten 
Your Labor. 


118 South Fifth 





Here is the Greatest Fixture Offer Ever Made 


Isn't it true everything else in your home has been 

changed and the old lighting fixtures still hang? It’s 
a true fact that your old fixtures do not 
give you the light you are paying for. 


Now is the time to change the old for the new—and 


Make That Room Look Ditterent 


CLARK - BRACKEN, Inc. 


“BETTER HOMES WEEK”—MAY 10 TO 17. 


“people are expect- 
ing to get a real 
allowance, so give 
it to them, don’t 
try to make a 
double profit.” 
Next to a trade- 
in allowance and 
a fair price the 
dealer’s greatest 
sales closer will be 
the time payment 
plan extended over 
a sufficient period 
to keep monthly 


We Do 
Electric Wiring. 
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payments within the average family 
budget and with a down payment of 
10 per cent or less. 


Fair Prices and ‘Time 
Payments 

The reason for this is obvious. 
Like the washing machine, cleaner, 
and other major appliances, pay- 
ments must be attractive so that 
the purchase is made easy. By the 
application of the easy payment plan 
the dealer will find also that just as 
with appliances the customer thinks 
less of the total price and more of 


- Stop Tonite 


| Using Old Electric Fixtures | 


| in Your Home 


Trade them in on the LAT- 
EST ELECTRIC DE- 
SIGNS—you not only save 
— but’ you beautify your 
home. 









| This allowance is 
good for only a FEW 
DAYS MORE — 
better make up your 
mind now—to bright- 
en up the home. 


Clark-Bracken, Inc. 


118 So. Fifth St. 











the satisfaction to be derived from 
the purchase. 

In connection with the time pay- 
ment question, the dealer will prob- 
ably be able to discount time pay- 
ment paper on fixture sales with his 
present connections who are han- 
dling wiring, or appliance paper. 
Electrical Merchandising has taken 
up with a number of finance bankers 
the question of fixture paper and the 
bankers have expressed a_ willing- 
ness to handle it when it is offered 
them by the dealers. 


Advertising Should Limit 
Period of Trade-in Offer 


In advertising a trade-in offer on 
fixtures, the best results are ob- 
tained by limiting the period of the 
offer. “Special offer for two weeks 
only” will usually get more response 
by setting the time for action for 
the present. 
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Needs New Fixtures” 








City Electric Company 
Lighting Equipment 


612 Main Street 


Dear Mre. Grant: 


Are you entirely eatiefied with the 
lighting equipment in your home? By that I 
mean, ~ are the fixtures up to date in design 
and do they harmonize with their surroundings? 
Perhaps you have had some of your rooms redec- 
orated. Do the old fixtures enhance the 
beauty of your new decorations or do they give 
the effect of being "out of place"? 


You will eurely be interested in the 
attractive new designe in lighting’ equipment 
that are now availeble. Some of the fixtures 
have beautiful glass shades, softly or gor- 
geously colored and othere with silk shades 
sould lend an added charm to any room. And 
then there are the candle fixtures for the now 
populsr Colonie] type of interior furnishings. 


We would like to help you with your 
home lighting. Wouldn't you like to have our 
man call, go over your ligkting equipment with 
you end neke recommendations for new fixtures 
at a price you would wieh to pay either by cash 
of by our easy time-payment plan? There is no 
obligation, for your good-will will repay any 
efforts on our part. Telephone us at City 
4321 if you wisb to hear more about the lovely 
new fixtures ycu can obtain for a smal] weekly 


paywent. Or etop in next time you pass the 
store, 


Cordially yours, 


fees heath, 


Your fixtures will be 


These letters will 
awaken her interest. 














HEN preparing mail mat- 

ter to go to women pros- 
pects, the size, shape and quality 
of the letter paper and envelope 
often determine whether your 
message will be opened or whether 
it will be discarded into the waste 
basket as “another circular.” 

The three letters shown above 
embody what direct-mail advertis- 
ing experts regard as necessary to 
get and hold the attention of the 

etter class of women buyers. 
€y are not commercial-looking 
The dealer is recommended to ob- 
‘ain special stationery for a circu- 
a Campaign to women. Do not 





City Electric Company 
Lighting Equipment 
612 Main Street 


Dear Mre. Grant: 


Lighting fixturee, like everything eles, 
become old-fashioned, both in design and in service. 
Are youre old-fashioned? 


Aside from the beauty of design in a fix- 
ture, and ite adaptability to surroundings, there 
is another feature to consider: Does it provide 
adequate light - without gloom or glare - so that 
there is no strain on the eyes, and conseouently, 
on -the dispositions of your family? In too many 
cases, irritebility and apparent uneveness of temper 
can be traced to eyestrain. Just make an experi- 
ment yourself. Try serving the evening meal by 4 
dingy light or by an improperly shaded light and 
watch your family's reactions to the discomforts of 
poor lighting. Then equip your dining rocm with a 
modern, ecientific lighting fixture that ie suepend- 
ed over the table at just the right height snd .-that 
causes neither gloom nor glare but proviges 4 sooth- 
ing, soft illumination! 





purchased by a woman. 








The first function of a circular letter is to 
get itself opened. The circular letter ad- 
dressed to a woman should be of a “‘social”’ 


size and shape. Do not use regular busi- 


ness stationery. 





Let ue consult with you on the lighting of 
your home. There ie no obligation for you to buy. 
We feel that your good-will is more than worth any 
efforts on our part., Why not let our man call on 
you when he is in your neitbborhood and go over your 
lighting eituation with you. He will be glad to 
suggest fixtures to suit your needs and to tell you 
how you can obtain decorative and scientifically- 
designed fixtures for a omall weekly sum. Our tele- 
phone number is City 4521. Or stop in next time you 
pess our store, 


Cordially youre, 


Ga. hiek 





use your business letterhead for 
this purpose. Have a special let- 
terhead printed on a paper of club 
size and shape, with a square en- 
velope into which the letter goes 
when folded once. Like the above, 
the imprint on the letter should be 
simple, small and neat. You are 
trying to sell lighting equipment 
in this letter so let those words 
alone describe your business. 

The letters should be short, as 
these are, because a long letter is 
seldom read. The third letter, it 
will be noted, deals with the 
trade-in offer. It could also be 





Dear Mre. Grant: 


any kind. 
ed extravegant to replace unsightly antiquated light- 
ing fixtures with those of new design, etill a great 
problem has been: 
tures? 


you can buy new fixtures with a clear conscience. 

We have a "trade-in" proposition to offer you whereby 
liberel sllowence will be wade on any old fixturas 
taken in exchange for new fiytures. 


during which time we shal) be gled to have one of our 
men ca))] at your home, go over your lighting eitus- 
tion with you and give you an estimate on the cost of 
re-fixturing cne or more rooms. 


that for a emal] amount of ready cash you can enjoy 
up-to-date fiytures that will enhance the beauty of 
their eurroundinge. © 


benefit of hie recommendations. 
no obligation on your part for we want you to feel 
free to cal] on us for sdvice in 41] your electrics) 
neede, 


City Electric Company 
Lighting Equipment 
612 Main Street 


Most people nave an aversion to waste of 
And although it should not be consier- 


"What eh4)) 1 do with my old fir- 
They are too good to discard" 


Thie problem ie already solved for you and 
The “trade-in” offer ie open for two waeke 


An easy payment plan hae been arrangei so 


In any event, Jet our men give you the 
There ia absolutely 


Cordislly yours, 


prob Lack | 








used for the first mailing. 
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IXTURES are necessities, but 
Pi hats and portable lamps, 
there is the element of style in 

the part that interior decoration and 
fixtures as house furnishings play. 
This is important to be studied be- 
cause the more cleverly the dealer 
handles this part of his selling the 
more fixtures he will sell. If he is 
to sell fixtures to replace others 
which are not absolutely dropping 
off the ceiling then he is replacing 
them on account of style factors, or 
furnishing or decorating factors and 
his salesmen must be able to handle 
this aspect of the selling job. 
Lighting fixtures for the home are 
usually chosen by the woman. The 
man of the house may be asked to 
state his approval or disapproval but 
nobody believes that his choice has 
much weight in the ultimate decision 
unless it should happen to coincide 
with the woman’s selection. There- 
fore the woman is the member of the 
family on whom the dealer’s selling 
efforts must be centered. And it is 
necessary that a dealer be familiar 
enough with the woman’s point of 
view toward lighting equipment in 
the home to enable him to talk in her 


“One Home in Every Three Needs New Fixtures” 


(Continued from preceding page) 








A salesman doesn’t have 
to be a decorator, but 
here are some common 
sense things he ought 
to know. 








own language and really convince her 
that he understands her lighting 
problems. 

Now before a dealer can make any 
recommendations for a fixture it is 
obviously necessary that he know 
something of the type and furnish- 
ings of the room for which it is 
intended. Of course, this is not 
difficult if admission to the house is 
gained and the salesman can see for 
himself by the furniture and decora- 
tions of a room just what type of 
fixture is most suitable of so many 
different designs and colorings. It 
isn’t a question of just choosing a 
fixture that is in itself beautiful; 
no; part of a fixture’s beauty must 
be gathered from its surroundings. 
It must be made a part of a room’s 
furnishings and be to a room what 





** How I Sell a Refixturing Job” —By a Fixture Salesman 

















I study the interior of my client’s home 


1. and familiarize 

and decorations. 

> I arrange to have her come down to 
* the company display room. 

3 I show her a set of fixtures which 1 
® believe will not clash with her home 

decorations. 


myself with the plan 








4. I teach her the fact that a fixture 
¢ should not be too large for a room 
(even architects make this mistake very 
often). 

@ 1 then tell her the price. If I have 


De allowed myself to go too high, I show 
her a cheaper set, but still embodying my 
suggestions for the more expensive set. 
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a frame is to a picture. A fixture’s 
real worth consists of its suitability 
to its surroundings and then beauty 
of line and design. But suitability 
first. No matter how attractive a 
fixture may be it has no value in a 
home unless it is suited to the room. 

It cannot be expected that a 
dealer make an exhaustive survey 
of each installation in the interests 
of interior decorating. That is im- 
possible. But he should be able to 
recognize the predominating types 
of decoration and know what type 
of fixture to recommend. He should 
know, too, that there are special 
types of fixtures for low-ceiling 
rooms. These are important points 
for he should not offend the good 
taste of a customer by making im- 
possible recommendations with re- 
sultant loss of her confidence in his 
ability to judge the merit of any 
scheme of decoration. 


Early American Period in Vogue 


There is an unprecedented vogue 
just now for the early American 
period in home furnishing. Old 
nighboys, chests, tables, hook rugs 
and old glass lamps are being resur- 
rected, polished up and given place 
of honor in the rooms of the home. 
When he calls at a home to discuss 
lighting equipment and sees chintz 
hangings and furniture of simple 
design, a gate-leg table or a spinet 
desk, a Windsor chair and a highboy 
he will know that Colonial type 
fixtures are to be recommended—a 
candle fixture of some type of which 
there are many beautiful designs 
now available, supplemented perhaps 
by wall sconces or brackets with or 
without the popular tall slender 
Colonial shade. 

Likewise, when he finds a home 
with hangings of velour, velvet or 
brocade, heavily carved furniture, 
tapestry and plastered walls, sug- 
gesting the Italian or Spanish in- 
fluence, he may be safe in suggest- 
ing wrought iron fixtures in plain 
or polychrome finish. 

In a refixturing campaign, the 
salesman’s main object, of course, is 
to sell fixtures. But don’t lose sight 
of other means of decorating with 
light. Don’t miss any opportunity 
.o suggest supplementing the fix- 
tures with table, bridge and floor 
lamps, torcheres, side wall brackets. 
perfume burners, boudoir lamps «nd 
night lights. 
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The banker’s viewpoint centers on net profit and not on gross sales 


pliance Financing and 


Net Profits 


Some Underlying Principles of Profitable Appliance 
Merchandising as the Banker Sees Them—The Value of 
Margins, Volume, Expansion and Discounting Time Payments 


NE adjective that is fre- 
() seen employed to describe 

the banker is “shrewd.” This 
six-letter word, meaning one who 
watches out for the dark-complex- 
ioned gentleman in the woodpile, 
stands for a quality the banker is 
often born with and one which many 
years of looking at business from 
the money standpoint, has highly 
developed. For, to the banker, busi- 
ness is a matter of profits,—nothing 
else counts, and when the banker ex- 
presses his views of a particular 
business problem, they are apt to be 
right to the point. 

In getting at the fundamentals of 
dealer profits, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing has presented a wide range of 
viewpoints and experience from men 
in the industry. And now comes the 
banker who is outside the industry 
and yet a vital part of it. Perhaps 
the banker who is in closest touch 
with the largest number of electrical 
dealers is the finance banker who 
discounts appliance and wiring pa- 


By L. E. MOFFATT 
Managing Fditor, Electrical Merchandisinz 


per. This type of banker gets a wide 
general view of the dealer’s prob- 
lems, because he gets the highlights 
of hundreds of similar businesses. 
He draws certain general conclu- 
sions and develops certain guiding 
principles which, applied, make for 
the safety and profit of the dealer’s 
as well as the banker’s business. 

H. F. Wuermann, treasurer of the 
Equipment Investment Co., Chicago, 
is one banker who has discounted 





The banker sees the appliance 
business from a net-profit angle. 
From this viewpoint, the five factors 
necessary are: 


Sane selling 
A sufficient margin of profit 


Discounting all suppliers’ in- 
voices 


A close check on credits and 
collections 


Keeping overhead down. 
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large amounts of electrical dealer 
paper and not only knows thoroughly 
the whole field of selling mechandise 
through installments from the bed- 
rock of the financial statement, but 
also has operated profitably an elec- 
tric appliance business and he has an 
unusual insight into its peculiar 
problems. 

It was Mr. Wuermann, therefore, 
that Electrical Merchandising asked 
for a view of the electrical appliance 
business from a banking angle. 

“We look at the electrical dealer 
and his problems,” said Mr. Wuer- 
mann, “from an experience with the 
phonograph dealer which antedates 
our acquaintance with the electrical 
appliance field and more specifically 
from an experience with dealers 
handling one particular phonograph. 

“While it is no longer true that no 
dealers handling this phonograph 
fail as was commonly said for many 
years, still there has been and even 
now is a greater stability among 
phonograph than among electrical 
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dealers. This condition is not due to 
the phonograph dealer having more 
capital to start with, because, like 
the electrical dealer, the phonograph 
dealer usually started with little or 
no capital. As I see it, the funda- 
mental cause for the greater stabil- 
ity of the music dealer is that he has 
enjoyed a more liberal discount than 
the electrical man. The base dis- 
count with music dealers has been 
40 per cent. And the best commen- 
tary I know of on this margin as a 
reason for stability is that mortality 
among electrical appliance dealers 
is twice the mortality in the music 
trades. 

“Our experience has led us to the 
principle that this margin is a 
necessity for a dealer whether he is 
selling phonographs, electrical appli- 
ances or any other merchandise 
which has to be sold by active 
solicitation and on the time-payment 
plan. From the study of hundreds 
of such businesses we take the aver- 
age overhead to be 35 per cent. I 
know that many dealers are of the 
opinion that their overhead is much 
lower than this and in some cases 
the overhead may actually be lower 
but it is a safe general figure to 
follow. 

“When a dealer applies for dis- 
count service, we ask what margin 
he receives. Governed by this over- 
head figure of 35 per cent, we refuse 
accommodation unless his margin is 
sufficiently greater than 35 per cent 
to leave him a net profit. Anything 
less than 40 per cent is in general 
too low for dealer stability. 


Dealer Stability Vital to Manu- 
facturer and Jobber 


“This question of dealer stability 
bears an important relation to 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ operat- 
ing costs and net profits, not only 
because of direct losses due to bank- 
ruptcy but by the effect on manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ selling costs. 
If the manufacturer and jobber have 
continually to create new dealer dis- 
tribution, the selling cost is natur- 
ally increased. Dealer stability is 
good economy for the whole industry 
and it is the common interest of 
banker, manufacturer and jobber to 
promote this stability among dealers. 

“Next to margin, in our estimate 
of the dealer as a credit risk, is his 
manner of handling sales and his 
general policy toward selling. By 
this, I mean to distinguish between 
the dealer who conducts a conserva- 
tive business divested intelligently 
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toward the end of making a profit; 
and the dealer who sells for volume 
in the hope that a large volume of 
business will be sure to bring a 
profit at the end of the year. 

“In renewing or increasing a deal- 
er’s line of credit, we pay no atten- 
tion to the gross sales volume that he 
is doing. We judge the dealer by 
the increase or decrease of net worth 
on his successive financial state- 
ments. If there is a steady increase 
of net worth it is obvious that he is 
doing business on proper lines. If 





Overhead and Margins 


The average overhead, says 
Mr. Wuermann, is 35 per 
cent. 

When a dealer applies for 
discount service, he is asked 
what margin he receives. 

He is refused accommoda- 
tion, unless his margin is 
sufficiently greater than 35 
per cent to leave a profit. 

In general, anything less 
than 40 per cent is too low 
for dealer stability. 











there is no increase in net worth 
he is not conducting his business as 
he should no matter what increase he 
shows in his gross sales. 

“IT could cite a number of cases to 
bring this point out. Take a com- 
parison of two dealers whom I have 
in mind. We make an inspection 
every three months of. the dealers’ 
accounts and any paper that is over- 
due several months, or on which 
machines have reverted, must be re- 
placed by new paper or be taken up 
in cash. 

“This inspection of two dealers’ 
accounts recently brought out an in- 
structive comparison. In the first 
firm, the partners do much of the 
selling themselves, and a steady and 
conservative business is the aim. 
This firm had only a_ moderate 
amount of replacement to make. 
Out of about $20,000 worth of paper 
there was about $300 that was 
dubious and replaced. 

“The second dealer had staged a 
campaign and sold to set a record. 
He also had about $20,000 worth of 
paper and on our inspection had to 
replace 20 per cent of this, or $4,000, 
with new paper. The reasons were 


as usual with such campaign selling. 
The salesmen recruited for this cam- 
paign had not all of them been 
honest, and many machines had been 
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put out on a half-sold basis to swell 
the volume and commissions. Credit 
had been carelessly checked; and 
when the results in dollars and cents 
of collections are all in, this dealer 
will find that instead of a profit he 
has sustained a loss on his volume 
campaign. Continue this policy and 
the loss will be passed on to the 
jobber or manufacturer. 

“Another case is that of a dealer 
who expanded too rapidly. This 
dealer established two branch stores 
and put out a lot of new salesmen. 
His sales for five months showed a 
total of $88,000 but his net profit 
was only $2,000. This ratio of net 
profit is altogether too small and we 
declined to discount further paper 
until he could show us a stronger 
position. Now instead of getting 
angry at us for what was a pure 
matter of business, this dealer 
realized that something was de- 
cidedly wrong. A _ brief analysis 
showed him that it was the branch 
stores which were operating at too 
high an overhead and were draining 
his profits to keep them going. He 
closed his branch stores, concen- 
trated on profitable selling from his 
one store and is now back in a strong 
position with growing profits. 

“We find as a rule that branch 
stores are not profitably operated 
and as a rule decline to discount for 
a dealer who is operating branches. 

“In considering the elements that 
go to make a net profit, Mr. Wuer- 
mann,” the writer pointed out, 
“there are many dealers who hold 
that in discounting their time-pay- 
ment paper most, or all of the profit 
goes to the banker. Does the dealer 
who discounts handicap his profits?” 


Dealer May Handicap His Business 
by Carrying Own Accounts 


“There is no question,” he 
answered, ‘“‘but that the dealer who 
has the capital to carry his own 
accounts makes a profit on it. He 
makes the banker’s profit as well as 
the dealer’s profit. But there is also 
no question but that many dealers 
who try to make both profits seri- 
ously handicap their business by so 
doing because they have not enough 
capital to carry both their own paper 
and discount their suppliers’ in- 
voices or even pay with a reasonable 
promptitude for their merchandise. 

“The first rule in a well man- 
aged business is to discount all 
invoices from suppliers. And with 
the vast majority of dealers the only 
way in which they can take care of 
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the discount on their invoices is to 
discount their time paper with a 
finance company and to use the cap- 
ital thus freed for prompt payment 
of bills. 

“This practice of taking cash dis- 
count not only earns a profit in 
itself, I know a number of dealers 
whose cash discounts show a profit 
of six per cent on their capital; but 
has a direct effect on the margins 
which the dealer receives from his 
supplier. 

“The manufacturer and jobber 
very rightly favor the dealer who 
discounts his bills. And the dealer 
who takes months to pay for his 
merchandise has no right to ask the 
manufacturer for a long discount. 
Carrying long-term accounts is an 
expense to the manufacturer. 

“When the dealer demands larger 
margins he must take into account 
his own practice in paying for his 
merchandise. The dealer who dis- 
counts his time paper with a banker 
and takes cash discount on his sup- 
pliers’ invoices is taking the right 
step toward the increase of his 
margins and the greater profit from 
his business. 

“There are, in my judgment, three 
things which any dealer can do 
which will have a direct and bene- 
ficial effect on his profits. First he 
must watch his stock; investment 
should be kept as low as practical 
for quick deliveries and the stock 
kept clear of slow moving or depre- 
ciated merchandise. 


Collections Should Be Kept 
Up to Date 


“Second, the dealer should himself 
regularly scrutinize time-payment 
accounts to see that collections are 
kept up to date. Many customers 
get behind in their payments simply 
because they are not closely followed 
up when they run a few days over. 

“Last and by no means the least 
important—he should keep overhead 
down. Every reduction in the over- 
head is an increase in net profits. 
Reduction of overhead can be made 
by a constant watchfulness on all 
expenditures—even the small ones. 
Surprising economies are effected by 
refusing to take on any expenses 
that are not absolutely necessary. 
Many an unnecessary purchase is 
made or expense incurred simply 
because ‘it is only a few dollars.’ 
Unless these ‘few dollars’ expenses 
are watched they will amount in the 
course of a year to an unexpectedly 
large total.” 


Plans for Volume Appliance 
Selling 
(Continued from Page 5389) 


The selection of a premium is im- 
portant. It should be light in weight, 
convenient to ship and deliver, and 
of course it should not cost you too 
much money. You probably will find 
that you can afford to pay as high 
as $4 or slightly more for your 
premiums. 

Your premium should be in har- 
mony with the appliance you are sell- 
ing. For instance, a table lamp is a 
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4 Per Cent 
_ Own More--- 
Than 4 

Appliances 





80 Per Cent Own on an 
Average of Less Than 2 
Appliances 
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Appliance selling is not keeping pace with 
the growth of the industry—the country 
today has proportionately a smaller per- 
centage of appliances per wired-home than 
it had five years ago. This graph shows 
that wiring installations have progressed 
but appliances are constantly falling be- 
hind the average of wired homes. 





poor premium to offer in connection 
with an electric washer. A set of 
dishes is not the right premium to 
offer with an electric cleaner. Your 
premium should be an article that is 
customarily used in conjunction with 
the electric appliance. For instance, 
attachments as a premium with the 
electric cleaner, and with electric 
washing machines you should give 
such premiums as clothes baskets, 
ironing boards, clothes racks, soap 
and similar articles. 

The housewife may be easily in- 
terested in an electric washing ma- 
chine but that does not mean that 
she is interested in a floor lamp. She 
may very much desife an electric 
cleaner but that does not mean that 
she also wants a set of dishes. It 
stands to reason, however, that she 
is interested in a premium that may 
be used in direct connection with her 
electric appliance. 

The proposition, offering the pub- 
lic any high-grade electric washing 
machine on ten days’ free trial and 
the easy payment plan invariably re- 
sults in a satisfactory volume of 
profitable business. The biggest 
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electric washing machine campaigns 
have probably been conducted on the 
premium plan, but nevertheless the 
free trial plan is a good standby. If 
properly conducted it never fails to 
justify itself. 

To make the free trial campaign a 
success you must include the addi- 
tional attraction of very easy pay- 
ments after the free trial. To put on 
a big campaign you need a wide mar- 
ket, and it is inconvenient to a great 
many people to pay $10 and more as 
first payment on an electric washer. 
It is still more inconvenient to pay 
cash at least to the extent of the re- 
tail price of such an appliance. 

Therefore, we recommend that 
when conducting a free trial cam- 
paign that your proposition offers 
ten days’ free trial, and then after 
the free trial, the prospect should 
be given easy payment terms of as 


low as $5 to begin with and $10 
monthly. 


Salesman May Collect Payment 
on Free Trial Offer 


Regarding the actual selling dur- 
ing a free trial campaign we do not 
advise that your salesmen endeavor 
to collect the first payment on his 
first call and dodge your free trial 
proposition. To do so would create 
an unfavorable impression, but we 
do realize that frequently it is not 
necessary to leave the machine on 
free trial. The salesman will be able 
in some cases to easily collect the 
first payment and naturally in such 
cases it should be done. 

This selling plan on electric wash- 
ing machines has only the appeal to 
the public of a very low first pay- 
ment. The machine is not sent out 
on free trial; neither are premiums 
given. It stands to reason that the 
first payment required should there- 
fore be very low. We suggest $2 as 
the first payment to be required 
from the customer. At the most do 
not make this payment in excess of 
$2.50 and if possible make it as low 
as $1. 

The only outstanding feature of 
your offer is, therefore, the size of 
the first payment. Make this pay- 
ment as small as possible. 

You will get a far greater volume 
of business by asking for a first pay- 
ment of only $1, and the difference 
in the quality of your accounts will 
be comparatively slight. Experience 
has proven that it is more profitable 
to ask for a very small first payment 
such as $1 than to ask for a first 
payment as large as $5. 
































































Increasing Summer Sales by Using Ads, 


Your Customers Wash, Iron, Clean, Cook 
and Try to Keep Cool in the Summer 


404 Washers Sold in Year's 
““Dullest’”’ Two Weeks 

The first two weeks in August are 
generally believed to be the dullest 
of the entire business year. Yet the 
People’s Light Company of Daven- 
port, lowa, put on an active washer 
campaign which transformed these 
two weeks into the banner gales 
period of the year. This campaign 
ran as follows: 

To investigate the market, two 
salesmen were delegated to visit 
women on the prospect list. These 
men did not try to sell —they 
“visited” the prospects and told of 
the sale which was coming. From 
the information gathered, it was 
found that a special offer would be 
necessary to sell washers. 

The campaign lasted two weeks 
and included Fair Week; the exhibit 
booth became an auxiliary sales floor. 

The driving force of the sale was 
two premiums—one set of self-drain- 
ing tubs and angle-iron benches, and 
a case of Rinso Washing Powder. 

The prospects were reached by 

(a) Two pieces of direct mail. 


(b) A letter telling of the sale, 
free offer, and easy payments. 

(c) Yellow inserts in every elec- 
tric and gas bill. 

(d) Newspaper advertising every 
two days. 

(e) Large cards all over town ask- 
ing, “Do you need a washer?” 
(f) Fourteen-foot signs 

the store front. 

(g) Large signs on every com- 
pany truck. 

Two inside salesmen were used to 
demonstrate the forty washers on 
the floor. Only one outside salesman 
was used because the truck drivers 
set the machines up and demon- 
strated them in the homes. 

The campaign proved a great suc- 
cess. As mentioned before, 404 
washers were sold during the two 
weeks, out of which seventy-one were 
sold the last day. The washers sold 
for $76 each and the first payment 
averaged five dollars per machine. 
The percentage of profit was reduced 
due to the cost of the tubs and soap, 
but the volume of sales made a 
record gross profit. 


across 





Two Saleswomen Who Are Selling Fifty Ironers a Month 

















The 


Buffalo General 
Buffalo, N. Y., has_been selling regularly 
fifty ironers a month by means of two ex- 


Electric Company, 


pert demonstrators who are also expert 
saleswomen together with a well-planned 
display in the salesroom and window. The 





floor of this window is only a foot higher 
than the floor of the salesroom and when 
the woman who has, from the outside, 
watched the young lady ironing, steps into 
the salesroom, the ironer is at the right 
height for her closer examination. 
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A Summer Fan Campaign 
Office to Office 


The El] Paso Electric Railway Com- 
pany, El Paso, Texas, boosted its 
last summer sales average by carry- 
ing on a house-to-house and office- 
to-office campaign. A fan carried 
along by the salesman was always 
ready for a demonstration. If im- 
mediate service was desired, the fan 
was left and a new one obtained to 
continue the canvass. If another 
type of fan was wanted, it was sent 
out from the shop at the earliest pos- 
sible delivery. 

Window displays, store decora- 
tions, placards on street cars and 
trucks all bore the message “Keep 
Cool—Buy an Electric Fan. Easy 
Terms.” Liberal newspaper adver- 
tising also contributed greatly to 
the record of sales. 


Using Youngsters as 
Prospect Getters 


A campaign with some novel ideas 
is being successfully conducted by 
several Midwest dealers. This cam- 
paign consists of offering a premium 
to children for bringing in names of 
prospects who will eventually buy an 
electric washer. The premium is a 
toy wagon which can be used by boys 
and girls up to the age of fourteen. 

The youngsters are given coupon 
books in which they enter the names 
of people whom they know have no 
electric washers and who might be 
interested in one. A salesman is im- 
mediately sent to see the prospect 
and if the sale is made, the lucky 
youngster who turned the name in 
receives a wagon. The dealer’s 
name and product is printed on the 
wagon thus serving as an advertis- 
ing medium after the campaign is 
over. 


Last Minute 
Hot Weather Ideas 


1. Sell store owners the idea that an 
electric fan over the doorway with 
its breeze and motor hum, helps to 
keep flies away from the store. This 
is particularly needed in restaurants, 
butcher shops, drug stores, ice cream 
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Doorbells, Salesmen, Windows, Trucks 


They Can Be Induced to “Do It Electrically” to 
Their Comfort and Your Profit—Here’s How 


parlors and other stores where food 
or drink is sold. 

2. Arrange to have a demonstra- 
tion in your store—either washing, 
ironing, or cooking. Provide com- 
fortable chairs for the guests and 
serve a cool drink from your electric 
refrigerator to keep them patient and 
comfortable. 

3. Run an electric iron sale and 
allow one dollar for every old iron 
turned in. Stack the old irons in the 
window, and show prominently the 
oldest iron to date that has been 
traded in. 

4. Draft your whole office staff 
into the sales department by offering 
bonuses for leads who will eventu- 
ally buy an appliance. Offer one dol- 
lar for an iron lead, two dollars for 
a vacuum lead, and three dollars for 
a washing machine lead. In a short 
time, many prospects will drift in 
via this method. 

5. Play an electric fan on the 
people as they pass your store. They 
will turn to see where the cool air 
is coming from. Have a large sign 
underneath the fan stating that 
everyone can have this cool breeze 
in their home for the cost of one- 
half cent per hour. 


Ten Places to Sell 
Refrigerators 


Soft drink stands, grocery stores 
(for keeping butter, milk, eggs), 
meat markets, milk depots, florists, 
restaurants, cafeterias (in  fac- 
tories), hotels (for cabinets remote 
from the cold storage room), apart- 
ments. 

In selling electrical refrigerating 
machines the cheap cost of operation 
should be stressed. In Cleveland, 
during the month of May, ninety-six 
machines showed an average use of 
1.47 kw.-hr. per machine per day. 
At five cents per kw.-hr. these ma- 
chines would cost less than seven and 
one half cents each day to operate. 
At the high rate of ten cents per 
kw.-hr. fifteen cents per day would 
be needed to keep a machine running 
at average time. If these figures are 
properly presented to the owners of 
the above places, many profitable 
Sales are bound to result. 


Summertime Is a Good Time 
to Sell Signs 

With half the population of the city 
on the streets in the search of fresh 
air on a summer evening, it is ap- 
parent that the merchant gets the 
maximum return from his electric 
sign during the warm weather sea- 
son. Why not use this fact as an 
argument in selling electric signs to 
the merchants of your  neighbor- 
hood? Point out to them that the 
electric sign reaches more people for 
a smaller sum than other media. 

In a small town it is calculated 
that such a sign will reach 1,000 
persons per day, in a medium sized 
city 15,000 and in a large city 
300,000. The cost of operation, in- 
cluding interest and depreciation on 
original investment will not be more 
than $2 per day, whereas newspaper 
advertising will cost $11 per day, a 
painted billboard $16.50 per day and 
a street car card $33 per day. The 
newspaper will probably reach a 
slightly larger number in the smaller 
communities and the street cars in 
the large city, but both these are so 
much more expensive that the indi- 
vidual cost is almost prohibitive. 


Also, the billboards and -° other 
special advertisements cease when 
the contract is run out, whereas the 
sign continues to carry its message 
for years at a nominal upkeep cost. 

These facts are little considered by 
the average merchant—and are con- 
vincing arguments which should re- 
sult in a widespread adoption of 
the electric sign as an advertising 
medium—and a profitable item of 
summer business to the electrical 
merchant. 


Nine Reasons to Push Vacuum 
Cleaner and Washer Sales 


Summer is here! Like each of the 
other seasons, it offers opportunity 
to capitalize on the many normal ap- 
peals which the vacuum and washer 
make—and in addition it presents an 
open door with many special appeals. 
Here are some of the latter. Bear 
them in mind and make your vacuum 
and washer business boom this sum- 
mer. 

1. Doors and windows are left 
open. Dust and dirt enter more 
than at any other time of the year. 

2. Hot weather makes housework 
more of a burden than ever. It is 





“Progress” Float Sells Washing Machines 
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In the “Pageant of Progress” held recently 
at Boise, Idaho, one of the most effective 
of the floats was a “history” display show- 
ing washing methods from the days of the 
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paddle and stone, through the wash tub 
and scrub board to the electric washing 
machine. Several sales of washing ma- 
chines were made after the parade. 
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hard to imagine a more disagreeable 
task than sweeping or washing by 
old-fashioned methods under such 
conditions. 

3. Summer is the busy season for 
moths. The results will be much in 
evidence later if the eggs they de- 
posit now deep in the nap of rugs 
are not destroyed and removed. This 
is effectively accomplished by the vi- 
bration produced by the vacuum 
‘cleaner. 

4. A vacuum and washer in the 
home afford the housewife a greater 
number of hours for leisure and 
recreation than she would have other- 
wise—at a time when she appreciates 
them. 

5. Clothing becomes unusually 
dusty as a result of motoring. The 
vacuum attachments and washer are 
extremely useful in this connection. 

6. Spring housecleaning drudgery 
soon goes for naught unless the 
house is given careful attention con- 
tinually. 

7. Germs breed most rapidly in 
hot weather. A vacuum is never 
greater health insurance than dur- 
ing the summertime. 


The Outside Salesman Is 
Again the Remedy 

While some neighborhoods may seem 

to be “canvassed to death” the well- 

known law of averages seems still to 

produce sO many vacuum cleaner 
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sales to so many door-bells punched 
and presentations made. 

It hardly sounds new to suggest 
for the thousand and first time that 
shoe leather and hard work will sell 
anything in summer or any other 
season but the following figures fur- 
nished by three dealers show the 
sales totals on vacuum cleaners be- 
fore and after door-to-door selling 
was adopted: 

Dealer A: Ola plan—Sales in 
ONG VERT. n2 so sciswsat $ 3,334.60 


Dealer A: Using the house- 
to-house salesman for one 


ORE coerce ren are tourney) Eke 28,932.40 
Dealer B: Old plan—Sales in 

ONCSVORT 65 bc.wisa2 sss saee 4,427.75 
Dealer B: Using the house- 

to-house salesman for one 

WA orci cncuacursie ne oO 20,002.48 
Dealer C: Old plan—Sales in 

OHO VGAT 5 doc Sens ns sae 1,359.55 
Dealer C: Using the house- 

to-house salesman for one 

VERT eto Nlct tela tne seers 8,272.14 


“Keep Kool, Komfortable— 
and Be Happy” Plus Clever 
Window Display 


The above slogzn was used by the 
Milnor Electric Shop of Cincinnati, 
in connection with a clever and 
unique summer window display. The 
interior of the window showed a 
winter scene—the floor all crystalline 
snow, icicles painted white on a blue 
background, cedar tree cutouts cov- 
cred with flakes, and blue sign cards 





Portable lroning Pad Sells Three-Pound Irons 
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Female vacationists have been deterred 
from taking portable irons with them on 
summer vacations by the lack of ironing 
boards in hotels and boarding houses. The 


Manhattan Electric Supply Company, of 


New York City, has cleverly overcome any 
objection from this source by featuring a 
compact folding ironing board with a 
Turkish toweling surface with light-weight 
iron for vacation § use. 
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with snowy letters. Fans of all sizes 
were displayed on stands or grouped 
attractively on the floor of the 
window. 

The big punch of the display was 
a small square cardboard in the cen- 
ter of the window on the outside. A 
button was painted on this card- 
board, and a large sign with “Press 
the Button” on it, plus a large arrow 
pointing to the button completed the 
exterior. Wires were hooked to the 
cardboard so that when thg button 
was pressed the fans in the window 
were started, and streamers, attached 
to the fans, gave the whole scene a 
cool and breezy aspect. 

As per human nature, crowds copn- 
tinually pushed to the window and 
store front in order to press the but- 
ton and see the fans in motion. 


Turning Time Sales 


Into Cash Sales 


Many people who buy on_ instal- 
ment contract are perfectly well able 
to pay the whole amount in cash. 
Undoubtedly, the relatively small 
down payment helps to close the sale, 
but the dealer who goes after the 
matter of turning instalment sales 
into cash sales succeeds in a worth- 
while percentage of cases. 

On large Middlewestern  con- 
tractor-dealer who sells house wir- 
ing on installments makes a practice 
of sending a regular invoice to all 
customers as soon as the house-wir- 
ing job is completed. This shows the 
total amount, less the down payment 
which has been made. By offering a 
5 per cent discount for payment in 
full within ten days, he causes an 
average of 40 per cent of the cus- 
tomers to pay up. These people 
have the money, and 5 per cent is an 
inducement worth taking. 


Allows Cash Price for 
Three-Month Payment 


E. W. Bock of the Laundryette 
Sales Company, New York City, has 
a method which turns many ten- 
month time sales into three-month 
cash sales. He takes a $25 down pay- 
ment and gets the regular ten-month 
lease signed, but he informs the cus- 
tomer that if within 30 days she 
pays another $25 and then $50 a 
month for two months, the interest 
charge on the lease will be cancelled. 

She gets the cash price with three 
months to pay, and, as she usually 
has the money, the saving of the in- 
terest charge is a sufficient incentive 
to pay. Many customers take ad- 
vantage of this saving in money. 
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y American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association 
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Jobbers’ Margins — on Electrical 


and Other Lines, Compared 


A Study of Gross Earnings by Recognized Electrical 
Wholesalers on Principal Classes of Electrical Items, 
Contrasted with Jobbers’ Earnings in Other Fields 


By W. R. HERSTEIN* 


Vice-President Wesco Supply Company, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


T HAS been well said that one securing information of this char- talks with those furnishing them in- 
half of the world does not know acter are limited. In the first place, dicate, that there is little difference 
how the other half lives. In the the average merchant is so en- between the electrical jobbing busi- 
business world, the paucity of grossed in his own affairs that he ness and others. It will be seen that 
knowledge is even greater, and it is has neither the time nor the inclina- on the whole the gross earnings of 
probably true that no specific ten tion to investigate his neighbor’s. most of the lines selected are fairly 
per cent of the nation’s merchants Even were he so minded, he would comparable with our own. Where 
knows much of the business carried probably hesitate before asking ques- these earnings are notably higher 





on by the other ninety per cent. tions concerning the more intimate or Icwer, operating expenses cor- 
Unfortunately, opportunities for details of another’s business affairs. respondingly fluctuate, so that net 
*rom the paper by Mr. Herstein before For my own part, I think the ac- results are about the same, leaving 
the itlectrical Supply Jobbers’ Convention a ‘ . 3 
at Hot Springs, Va., June 4. companying figures show, and my ample opportunity for the rewards 
| 
_ Jobbers’ Margins in Other Li »f Merchandise 
Wholesale Automotive Screen Wire................. 11.4 Lead and Oil ee 10 | 
Equipment Metal Roofing. . “seeiace ets eee recs - a - 5 
. verage Margin......... 
| Margin Wholesale ieee aseuaen . 16.3 
| ee Ren ae See tra Meer 5: Margin 
ra Be Neos teams eee eh 5 eaces er i 
7 Brake Linings. . = 3 Cast Iron Soil Pipe and a 25.0 St br a. 7" 
° ‘poamier Plumbers Brass Goods. =4 2225 - oe : wif 
Shop Equipment aceon ea: a6 Wrought Iron and Steel Pi SES Annum Pep rising 
Spark Plugs..... .. Ate 2075 oug sh . Losses from Bad Debts.. 0.4 per cent 
FIOPNS, «5 5. oe ss A 20 8 Brass Pipe... .. 20.0 
WON oe iene ean ees 18.3 Enameled Iron Ware (Bath Wholesale Dry Goods 
Bumpers RO PRS 16.7 Tubs, Lavatories ond ° ; 
A G M 2 Kitchen Sinks)... . 18.0 Margin 
Grandia ross Margin. ae ba Cast Iron and Malleable Pipe : Millinery 25 
. eas Brass Pipe Fittings. . . Yeas. Men’s Hats 22 
Net Earnings. 1.5 Plumbers Lead Products. 17-5 Silks 20 
Turnover, per Annum.... 3.4 times Cast Iron Heating Boilers.. 15.0 Dress Goods 20 
Losses from Bad Debts... 0.7 per cent Cast Iron Heating Radiators fh Shoes 20 
Notions 20 
Wholesale Hardware Wholesale Drugs Hosiery 18 
N arg'n Margin oe Pee 
Pocket Cutlery. . 25.0 Bulk Goods... 25 pera _— 15 
Flashlights, Batteries, Bulbs 2225 Fluid Extracts, Elixirs, Tinc- i 14 
Farm Implements....... 22 0 tures... 22 Duck 12 
Glassware and Queensware. 21.9 Rubber and Bristle Goods 22 icekttaies 11 
Auto Accessories. ..... sen (20E2 Stationery 22 Wind Pi a 10 
Stoves and Ranges........... 20.1 Patent Medicines, Non-Secret eeniin 10 
Tools, Hatchets, Axes. . 19.0 Formulae... 20 ee 
Household Specialties, salting Candy.. 20 Average Margin 17.6 
erators, etc.... . 18.4 Soda Founts and Fixtures 20 Total Expense. 16.6 
Harness and Saddles 17.9 Perfumes and Cosmetics 18 ; 
Prepared Roofing, Building Glass Bottles. . . 18 Net Earnings 1.0 
Paper. .... 15.8 Patent Medicines 15 Stock Turnover per 
Cotton _— and Other Cord- Paints. ; ; 15 Annum 3.4 times 
age. . i 1 Chemicals........... 14 Losses from Bad Debts.. 1 0 per cent 
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to be gained by efficiency in op- 
eration. 
The only strikingly outstanding 


difference seems to be that for an 
equal area of territory covered, the 
available volume of business in the 
electrical field is small, compared 
with that of groceries, hardware, dry 
goods, etc. As a consequence, the 
net return on invested capital is 
much lower with us, than in the case 
of these other concerns, even though 
their net margin of profit may be 
lower than ours. 

For example, an electrical jobber 
in a city of 200,000 population, en- 
joying a volume of $1,000,000 per 
annum, with an invested capital of 
$200,000, may earn 2 per cent net 
on sales, or 10 per cent on his capi- 
tal. An aggressive hardware job- 
ber in the same town and with the 
same capital may easily secure a 
volume of $2,500,000, and with a net 
profit of 1) per cent on sales, earn 
nearly twice as much return on his 
average investment. 

In order to form a basis for com- 
parison it was first necessary to as- 
certain the operating income earned 
on our own electrical jobbing lines. 
To accomplish this, I took the fig- 
ures of our Memphis house, and sub- 
mitted them for comparison and cor- 
rection to twenty-five members of 
the Electrical Supply Jobbers As- 
sociation. The majority of these 
members submitted their own figures 
in return, and I wish to thank them 
for their prompt and hearty c0-op- 
eration 


Wide Variations in Lines 


The chart on page 5408 shows 
earnings on 27 lines in our own in- 
dustry, and the figures are furnished 
by 21 different jobbers. A glance at 
this chart will show a wide varia- 
tion of earnings on identical lines. 
These figures should be valuable to 
our esteemed counsel should he ever 
be called upon to disprove the alle- 
gation that there is a uniformity of 
prices among the members of this 
Association. 

A variation in gross earnings on 
“loom,” for instance, of from 4.8 
per cent to 26.5 per cent would 
clearly indicate a lack of mutual un- 
derstanding between these two job- 
bers at least. A range of 11 per cent 
to 32.2 per cent on boxes and fittings 
would confirm the suspicion that 
electrical supply jobbers are not 
working under conditions of re- 
muneration which Congress, in a 
spirit of paternalism, has accorded 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


to the railroads, the labor unions, 
and the orange growers. 

Taking up, now, the figures which 
I have secured from other lines, I 
wish to say that I was impressed 
with the number of jobbers who 
have no data covering the earn- 
ings on their different commodities. 
While they all knew their average 
operating income for the entire 
business, the majority of these in- 
terviewed could give me little or no 
information of the character | 
sought. In addition to seeking in- 
formation concerning gross earn- 
ings on the various lines handled, I 
endeavored to ascertain trade condi- 
tions and practices in the different 
industries, and I feel quite certain 
that we share our successes and 
failures, our trials and triumphs, 
largely in common with these other 
jobbers. 


Points of Similarity 


The periodic cycles of prosperity 
and depression which we know so 
well are equally well known to them. 
They are acquainted with the 
phenomena of buyer’s market and 
seller’s market the same as we, and 
they know the bitterness of unre- 
strained, unintelligent and unfair 
competition. In practically all their 
lines, they encounter the buyer who 
claims to buy at prices lower than 
the jobber’s own cost. They en- 
counter also the jobber who attacks 
a well-established and nationally ad- 
vertised product for unethical pur- 
poses, and who all too frequently 
justifies these super-buyers in their 
extravagant claims. 

If this study and these figures 
make it appear that the electrical 
supply jobbing industry is really 
worth while, I shall feel satisfied 
with my effort. On the other hand, 
I hope to have sounded a note of 
warning to outsiders that the indus- 
try is not an easy road to wealth. 
There is no substitute for hard work 
in the electrical supp!y jobbing busi- 
ness. With diligent application, 
sufficient capital and a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, it will pay 
fair returns upon the effort invested. 
To those outsiders contemplating 
handling it as a side line, I would 
say frankly that it can’t be done. I 
can instance a number of jobbers in 
hardware, mill supplies, plumbing 
and kindred lines who have learned 
this at considerable expense. They 
have all either discontinued the ef- 
fort; set up separate businesses; or 
are continuing at a heavy loss. 
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The business is too extensive for 
the mere department of a _ non- 
electrical jobber to compete success- 
fully with a full-fledged electrical 
house. The majority of electrical 
buyers will not take seriously the 
hardware salesman who tries to sell 
electrical goods as a side line. In 
fact, I believe our own members, 
many of whom are engaged in the 
automotive supply business, have 
found this distinct disadvantage in 
unrelated lines; that they require en- 
tirely separate treatment and dif- 
ferent types of salesmen. 


Where Jobber Is at Disadvantage 


In summing up, I should say that 
the main disadvantages of our in- 
dustry, as contrasted with other job- 
bing businesses, are: 

1. The disposition of the manu- 
facturer to eliminate the jobber in 
handling the business of buyers with 
comparatively large buying power 
and of good credit rating. 

2. The disposition of many manu- 
facturers to disregard recognized 
trade channels and customs in seek- 
ing business where they have no sat- 
isfactory outlet; and an unwarranted 
readiness to create so-called jobbers 
in such cases. 

3. The attractiveness which the 
term “electrical” seems to possess 
for jobbers unfamiliar with the 
business. 

4. The continued concentration of 
central station buying power into the 
hands of a comparatively small num- 
ber of people. The thought here sug- 
gests itself that the jobber’s central 
station business may yet go the way 
of his former telephone business. 

In order that the picture may con- 
tain sunshine as well as clouds, how- 
ever, it is possible to enumerate cer- 
tain distinct advantages. 

1. The possibilities of the busi- 
ness are apparently unlimited. New 
devices, and new uses for old ones, 
are developing constantly. The point 
of saturation is far from reached. 

2. Transmission lines are grad- 
ually raaking potential customers of 
almost the entire population. 

3. The largest manufacturers are 
evidencing an increasing conviction 
that they need the jobber. 

4. The abler men among our con- 
tractor-dealer customers have admit- 
ted an identity of their interest 
with ours. 

5. The examples of men who have 
achieved success in the electricai sup- 
ply jobbing business furnish ins: ira- 
tion for the rest of us. 
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Making Profits by Careful 


Store Planning 


Well-Placed Electrical Goods Stimulated Sales of Other 
Merchandise—-Change of Location Sold Nine Times as 


Many Utility Lamps-—How to Use Electrical Leaders 


HIS is the story of how a large 

hardware store has located its 

displays of electrical merchan- 
dise to produce the best results in 
sales. And this firm’s experience is 
instructive to the store, large or 
small, in any line. 

For in every store there is the 
same problem: What goods shall be 
shown in the best location? The 
best locations in the front of the 
store, passed by 100 per cent of the 
store’s traffic, must be used to get 
rent-paying sales volume. 

For that reason many successful 
merchants place here the class of 
merchandise that produces what we 
may call reminder purchases. 


Locating Display to Get the 
Reminder Purchase 


When customers are brought into 
the store by expensive advertising 
they will go back into the store or to 
an upper floor. And as these people 
pass in and out if they can be re- 
minded that there was something 
they had been intending to buy and 
which they might as well get now; 
the store makes an additional sale 
and an extra profit. 

Merchandise for “reminder pur- 
chase” must be something that every- 
body uses. It must have a moderate 
price range and be displayed to take 
the eye. 

Gross Hardware, Inc., of Milwau- 
kee, has found that electrical wiring 
supplies, incandescent and_ utility 
lamps, kitchen lighting units and 
other electrical merchandise selling 
from ten cents to five dollars makes 
the ideal and most profitable mer- 
chandise for this front-of-the-store 
location. On either side of the en- 
trance is a counter of reminder mer- 
chandise. On the left is Section l, 
devoted to electrical supplies. On the 
right, theoretically the better of the 
two locations, are fountain pens, 
cameras, and often seasonal lines, but 
always goods which attract the cus- 





HE windows and_ the 

first twenty feet of a 
store should pay half the 
rent. 

Gross of Milwaukee is find- 
ing that electrical merchan- 
dise pays in this important 
store location. 

Low-priced electrical items 

| also bring in people who buy 
| higher-priced products. 











tomer to buy something else by jolt- 
ing his memory. 

And the store records show that of 
the two sections, the electrical sec- 
tion pays twice as well as the other. 

Display and variety of stock 
characterize this section. As _ the 
illustration shows, the stock is spread 
to be seen. 

In addition to the _ well-lighted 
glass show-cases and the number of 
counter cards used, the wall case is 
fitted with sample boards so that the 


customer can easily pick out any de- 
vice she doesn’t know by name and 
say “I'll take that.” 

The top of the wall cases also works 
Lined with utility lamps 
in their attractive boxes, this is an 
instance of how the change in store 
location boosts sales. These utility 
lamps were at one time in the sport- 
ing goods department where not so 
many people could see them and a 
three-month period showed sales of 
fifty lamps. In the present location 
the same period shows sales of 450 
utility lamps. 


for sales. 


Lamp Cord Rack Pushes Sale of 
Plugs, Sockets, etc. 


At the end of the counter is a rack 
that displays and sells lamp cord, 
heater cord, vacuum cleaner cord and 
rubber covered wire. Made at small 
cost—of iron pipe with spools of gal- 
vanized sheet iron—this silent sales- 
man pays the rent on a good many 
more feet of floor space than it covers. 

The average monthly sales from 
this rack include 5,000 ft. of cotton- 

















Just inside the door this section sells all the 
smaller electrical convenience merchandise 


and the wiring devices for the handy man 
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Electrical merchandise here pays twice as 
well as other merchandise in the opposite 
similar location 
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covered lamp cord. Five hundred 
feet of heater cord for appliances 
and an equal amount of vacuum 
cleaner cord also ring the cash regis- 
ter every month. 

Most of this cord is sold in 6-ft. 
to 20-ft. lengths and carries with it 
sales of sockets, plugs, cord connect- 
ors and heater plugs. 

Incandescent lamps and kitchen 
lighting units are prominently shown 
in this section. The lighting com- 
pany in Milwaukee makes free lamp 
renewals. This creates a problem for 
the merchant who sells lamps. And 
many merchants in cities where free 
lamp renewals are made make no 
effort to sell lamps, giving it up as 
impossible. 


Competing With Free Lamp 
Renewals 

Gross Hardware, however, does a 
very comfortable lamp business in 
spite of the lamp renewal policy of 
the local lighting company. 

The strict logic of the situation 
would be that people who can get 
lamps for nothing by bringing down- 
town burnt-out lamps for exchange, 
will not buy lamps and pay for them. 
But merchants learn that human be- 
ings do not act or do not buy as they 
are logically expected to. 

Economy is with the free lamp re- 
newal, but convenience may be just 
as strong a motive with many people. 

John Doe may tie up a package of 
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lamps to bring in for exchange and 
come down town without them. He 
doesn’t want to go home without the 
lamps so he stops in to the most con- 
venient store and buys what he needs. 

Whatever the reasons are, Gross 
Hardware displays electric incandes- 
cent lamps prominently in Section I, 
and sells a lot of them in consequence. 
The free lamp renewal menace is like 
a lot of other menaces. It usually 
pays to disregard it. Profits are 
made by proceeding as though it 
were not there. 


Lighting Company Campaigns 
Create Market 


Lamps have been used as a leader 
for this section and by advertising 
certain sizes at a few cents reduction 
in price, customers have bought $100 
worth of specials and other lamps in 
a single day. Not bad—in competi- 
tion with free lamp renewals. 

Gross has had other interesting 
experiences in this matter of lighting 
company competition. He has never 
figured that, because the lighting 
company was campaigning an article 
on special payment terms, for in- 
stance, that such a campaign pre- 
vented his selling a competing article 
for cash. In fact, he has found that 
the lighting company’s campaign cre- 
ated a market that sold goods for him. 

An instance is the big campaign on 
kitchen lighting units. The lighting 
company advertised the convenience 














Electrical heating appliances associate prof- 
itably with cutlery and house furnishings. 
The electrical special creates cutlery sales 


and the cutlery special brings in buyers who 
also take home something electrical. Elec- 
trical goods make fine reminder material. 
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and comfort of better kitchen light- 
ing and by means of door-to-door 
salesmen sold thousands of kitchen 
lighting units; installing them, and 
offering long terms of payment on 
the lighting bill. 

When this campaign started Gross 
decided that it could work for him. 
He put up a rack in Section I, and 
installed samples of four different 
units and marked the price promi- 
nently. 

This rack and the units are shown 
in the illustration and the cash prices 
are about what the lighting company 
was asking on long terms. Did they 
sellany? At the expense of this rack 
Gross Hardware sold a hundred: of 
these kitchen lighting units for cash, 
over the counter. And they have 
been selling them right along ever 
since the campaign. 

As in the case of incandescent 
lamps these sales of kitchen units 
shows that when a market for mer- 
chandise is once created, the mer- 
chant who displays this merchandise 
where his customers can see it, is 
going to get some of the business, 
irrespective of the character of his 
competition. 


Leaders Sell Higher 
Merchandise 


Priced 


Near the rear of the store, and 
associated with the store’s display of 
cutlery, electrical heating and table 
appliances are shown. This location 
is excellent for this class of electrical 
merchandise, because people come in 
to buy it. Well advertised, this mer- 
chandise is a good leader especially 
to bring women customers into the 
store, helping create business for the 
adjoining cutlery and house furnish- 
ing sections. 

One thing which has been noted in 
this section is that an electrical appli- 
ance advertised at a small price re- 
duction brings in customers who buy 
the higher-priced goods for similar 
service. Often the special will sell 
an equal quantity of higher-priced 
appliances. 

An instance will show how this 
works out. A recent special wa; an 
electrical bowl reflector at $4.89. On 
the day this was advertised, twenty- 
four of the special heaters were sold 
and also twenty-four of the higher- 
priced makes running from $6.95 up. 

Other sections of the complete line 
of electrical merchandise sold by 
Gross Hardware are located on the 
second and third floors. Laundry 
equipment such as washers, ironers. 
and dryers are on the third floor. 
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dry ing wastes in retail distribution, Elec- operating costs of electrical retailers and 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


Second of a Series of “Plain Talks” on Electrical Contracting 
and Its Problems—by the Sage and “Czar” of the 
New York Electrical Board of Trade 


By Charles L. Eidlitz 


12—Sell him so he 
stays sold 

The time to sell an architect or 
‘general contractor the idea that 
you are the contractor that he 
should do business with, that you 
are the one man to whom he 
should intrust his work, is the 
time when he has no work to give 
out. In the first place he has 
more leisure to listen to you and 
having no contracts to let he is 
apt to feel that you are not simply 
talking to get this job. In the 
second place as soon as word goes 
forth that he has the big job 
everybody rushes after him and 
tries to sell him and he is tired 
of hearing “I am the only real 
dyed-in-the-wool 100 per cent 
honest-to-goodness man in the 
game.’ The plumber, the steam- 
fitter and all the others are telling 
him this and your song sounds 
very much like theirs. Thirdly, 
he is, as a rule, very busy as soon 
as he gets his job and has neither 
time nor desire to talk to you. 

These prospects should be fol- 
lowed up closely when they have 
job hopes but no real work. Later, 
when the job materializes, he re- 
members your sales effort and has 
no use for the fellow who only 
shows up like a fly when the 
molasses jug is suddenly exposed. 
This, to my mind, is real sales- 
manship and it’s funny that so few 
men seem to realize it. If you 
don’t believe this just think how 
puffy you yourself are if you land 
something big. 

The same condition applies to 
manufacturers and jobbers so far 
as selling the contractor is con- 
cerned. If you call on him only 
when he is in the market you are 
up against the same situation. 


13—If you can read English 
here’s some 


Reams and reams have been writ- 
ten by so-called electrical con- 


tractors, successful contractors, 
failed contractors, struggling con- 
tractors and has-beens who never 
have qualified for any of the above 
classifications, setting forth what 
the contractor should do, what he 
should not do, in order to make 
money in the business and be 
saved. Any amount of good paper 
of different colors and tints has 
been wasted on methods of ac- 
counting, recording, estimating, 
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etc., but when everything is taken 
into consideration and giving full 
credit to every type of advice, 
plan, scheme and thought on the 
subject, it develops—strange as it 
may seem—that the only thing, 
the only real and understandable 
advice that has not so far been 
voiced, or at least not in language 
which cannot be mistaken, is “If 
you want to succeed in this busi- 
ness don’t be a plain, unadulter- 
ated, damn fool.” 


14—It can’t be done without 
the gas 


You buy an automobile and put it 
in the garage. It’s ready now to 
perform. It’s ready to go and take 
you here or there. The engine 
and machinery are the ready labor, 
the body is the material to be 
placed somewhere by this labor, 
which is ready and has all been 
paid for. The gas, oil, and water 
are the overhead and until you 
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spend the money for that nothing 
can happen. The labor and the 
material cannot function or get 
you anywhere. The overhead must 
be paid for to make the thing go; 
the price of the engine, the price 
of the body and the price of the 
gas and oil is the cost of getting 
there; no one part can be elimi- 
nated, all must be paid for. 


15—The less he knows the 
fairer he’ll be 


I don’t care how honest you are 
or how honest your foreman on 
the job may be, if he knows that 
you have certain percentage work 
on a contract job, he is bound to 
lean your way or what he thinks 
is your way whenever a question 
arises as to whether an expense 
item belongs to the contract or 
to the percentage part of the 
work. The tendency of every 
foreman and every mechanic is to 
make the contract work show up 
as profitably as possible and when- 
ever he is in doubt he puts it over 
on the percentage part. 

Later on when some question 
arises and his method is ques- 
tioned he is peeved because you 
do not stand behind him in having 
tried to make money for you. 


16—The cause and effect 


I don’t know whether I originated 
the saying or whether someone 
else is responsible for it. The 
fact is that I have thought of it 
so long ago, so often and so con- 
tinuously, that I honestly believe 
it belongs to me and that I am 
the author of “Any man who is 
not enthusiastic about his work is 
on the way to the business scrap 
heap.” Granted for argument’s 
sake only—if you please—that 
someone other than the writer 
evolved it, it’s a wonderful state- 
ment and one that every electrical 
contractor should write on a card 
and put under the glass top of his 
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desk. Perhaps you haven’t a glass 
top, if so, read this statement 
every day for a year and when you 
go over your balance sheet next 
year you'll realize that you are 
entitled to a glass top. 


17—Cost starts before 
you do 


Two men, Jones and Smith, meet 
and decide to go into business 
together. Each man is the owner 
of a $1,000 U. S. Liberty Bond. 
Each cashes in his bond and the 
combined proceeds of the sale are 
put into the firm’s bank account 
the following day. The overhead 
of their business has already be- 
gun and is $1.50 per week despite 
the fact that they have rented no 
office, hired no one nor spent a 
penny on any equipment or sta- 
tionery nor put in any time. 

Then they start looking for suit- 
able quarters, the living expenses 
of both men, say only $25 each, is 
now added to the $1.50 per week 
overhead. They find an office and 
sign a lease for $600 per year and 
the amount of the rent is added 
to their overhead. They make 
contract for a telephone, a mes- 
senger call, drinking water and 
towel service, all added to over- 
head, which is now $65 a week at 
the lowest possible figure, and it’s 
never going to be Jess as long as 
they stay in business. They have 
no help, they have no payroll, 
they have no work as yet, but they 
have an overhead of over $10 a 
day. The equipment of the office, 
furnishings, etc., adds nothing to 
their existing overhead. Assume 
now that they secured work but 
without overhead in it. In six 
months, they’d be broke and down 
and out. They quit and go to 
work for someone else, but as long 
as they live and as long as their 
children and children’s children 
live and forever and ever the over- 
head of that business venture of 
theirs to the end of time is $1.50 
per week. 

Is there or can there be any ques- 
tion that this is the cost of doing 
business? Let’s stop talking or 
thinking about overhead, prime 
cost, net cost, etc., and think only 
of cost. There’s only one kind of 
cost and that’s real cost. 


18—Laborer worthy of hire 
on percentage work only 


Can anyone tell me why it is that 
Such a large majority of contrac- 











Enthusiasm 


“Any man who is not 
enthusiastic about his 
work is on the way to the 
business scrap heap.” 

Charles L. Eidlitz. 








tors, when they are figuring on a 
contract basis, will forget all 
about the cost item? Yes, will 
refuse to recognize the item of the 
so-called overhead and kid them- 
selves into the frame of mind 
where they are ready if need be, 
or urged, to give this price an- 
other slash below even the foolish 
total submitted, and yet the min- 
ute we begin to talk about a per- 
centage job, they cannot possibly 
get along on less than 25 or 30 per 
cent and they are shocked, yea, 
even insulted at the suggestion 
that this is entirely out of all 
reason. 

The arguments which they sud- 
denly are able to advance, and 
reasons which they can unearth 
from apparently nowhere as to 
the expenses of running a busi- 
ness, the necessity for being paid 
for the services which they 
promise can, and will be rendered, 
is most surprising. From the esti- 
mates which so many of them 
submit, it would seem as though 
they did not even know of the 
existence of these business ex- 
penses. 


19—How wild is this 
assertion? 

I firmly believe it would be a con- 
servative statement to say that 90 
per cent of the men who organize 
small corporations, meaning con- 
cerns where there are only one or 
two stockholders, have no concep- 
tion of the corporation law nor 
what their duties and obligations 
are under this law. In some hazy 
kind of a way they are satisfied 
that their liability is not as great 
as it would be in the case of a 
partnership. Their friend or at- 
torney has told them that they are 
not personally liable for the debts 
if the scheme should fail, and 
beyond this and the fact that they 
must sign checks as president or 
treasurer they have no actual 
knowledge of what it is all about. 
Most of these folks have never 
read their charter, they do not 
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know just how or where it came 
from. They do know that they 
have a certificate of some kind or 
another because the lawyer gave 
it to them all framed up, and it 
has been hanging in the office for 
a long time. They are, however, 
not very sure as to just what that 
certificate is for except that they 
know their name is on it in promi- 
nent letters, and they like that. 

It seems to me that it would bea 
good thing if the laws were so 
drafted that before a man or group 
of men could obtain a charter 
the contemplated officers at least 
should qualify as to their knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of the 
corporation law. . 

Of course, if the company is a 
great success and all is clear sail- 
ing, no one realizes that the guid- 
ing heads had no such knowledge, 
but when the business clouds hang 
low and black and the loss waves 
run high and threatening, every- 
one, especially the creditors are 
suddenly apprised of this ignor- 
ance, 


20—The whole proposition 
is your own fault 


When you go into a department 
store, a railroad ticket office, a 
restaurant, a jeweler’s, or any 
other place where they sell any- 
thing, they do not discuss their 
overhead with you nor do they try 
to justify it in any way. They 
tell you their price for the goods. 

If you question the price, or you 
are looking for bargains, they 
may, if they are sufficiently in- 
terested in your purchase, take up 
the question of whether or not the 
goods are as represented, or they 
may even tell you the profit to 
them is small and that their price 
represents only a very reasonable 
return for the effort. Under cer- 
tain conditions they might even 
discuss with you the difference 
between cost and their asking 
price, but mever under any cir- 
cumstances do they attempt to 
talk to you about their overhead, 
but they do try to show you 
quality and value. 

Why, then, does the electrical 
contractor talk about his overhead 
and profit? Every man’s explana- 
tion of overhead is different. One 
man’s may be reasonable and an- 
other unreasonable by being either 
unreasonably high or unreason- 
ably low. We should stop talk- 
ing overhead to our customers. 


































































Build Meter Boards During 
Slack Hours 


By JOHN J. CARROLL 

A great deal of the journeyman’s 
time can be saved by building up all 
meter boards in the shop. The 
boards can be assembled and wired 
by a helper or an apprentice, thereby 
saving the time of a journeyman, 
whose wage scale is much higher. 
At the shop materials are much 
handier, while if the board is as- 
sembled on the job the journeyman 
has to look around for the lumber 
to make the backboard and often- 
times has to leave the job and go 
elsewhere to obtain it. 

I have used this method for the 
past two years and have found that 
it not only is a great time saver, but 
also that the journeyman would 
rather have a meter board delivered 
ready to fasten to the wall, than to 
assemble it on the job. Sometime in 
the near future, contractors will 
wake up to the fact that much of the 
work that is now being done by high- 
priced mechanics, can be done just 
as well by helpers or apprentices. 





Labor vs. Material in Redue- 
ing Cost of Wiring Job 


A contractor who is doing the wir- 
ing work in six hundred new homes 
on Long Island, showed conclusively 
how a little change in the wiring 
diagram saved him over two dollars 
per house. Multiply this saving by 


the number of houses and it becomes 
an amount which is bound to show 
on the books at the end of the year. 

Figure 1 shows the wiring dia- 
gram of the ground floor according 
to his first laycut. The whole first 
floor is on one circuit and the second 
floor, not shown, is on another cir- 
cuit. The runs are mostly horizontal 
and much crossing of beams is neces- 
sary. By this method, 350 feet of 
BX was used and a wiring team 
needed a day and a half to rough the 
job. At the present scale, the labor 
for roughing was $25.75. 

After some figuring, the contrac- 
tor changed the wiring plan and 
made the installation as shown in 
Figure 2, which diagrams the first- 
floor and second-floor circuits. Very 
few horizontal runs were made be- 
cause the BX was jumped from floor 
to floor. The outlets in the front 
part of the house, first and second 
floors, were put on one circuit, and 
the rear part on another. This sys- 
tem uses 400 feet of BX but only 
takes ten hours per team for installa- 
tion, or $21.85, for labor. The sav- 
ing in labor equalled $3.90; subtract- 
ing the cost of the extra fifty feet 
of BX, $2, from this figure leaves a 
net saving of $1.90 on each resi- 
dence. 

According to the first layout, with 
its horizontal runs, too many studs 
had to be drilled and the BX fished 
through. Stud drilling is the big 
time-eater of BX installations. Re- 
duce this profit-destroyer and the job 
can be noticeably shortened despite 





Changing Plans to Use Less Labor Saved Money 
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Fig. 1 shows a whole floor on one circuit, 
with runs mostly horizontal and much cross- 
ing of beams. A wiring team needed a day 
and a half to rough the job. Fig. 2 shows 





the changes made in the first and second 
floor plans; effecting a saving in time 
charges of $1.90 on each house. Multiply 
this by 600! 
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Contractor Methods, Wiring Kinks 
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Outlet Box Eliminates Bend 


A new suggestion in breaking around the 
abacus in a conduit installation is shown 
in the above illustration. The abacus bend 
is usually a very difficult one to negotiate 
and after completion never looks smooth. 
If an outlet box with the proper knock-outs 
is used as a junction box, the unshapely 
bend is avoided and smoother wire pulling 
is brought about. 





the use of more material. The sec- 
ond layout calls for very little drill- 
ing but simply requires the BX to 
be pulled from floor to floor and 
fastened, which operations require 
very little time. 

A few additional cents per house 
were saved by observing the detail 
of avoiding switch-box splices wher- 
ever possible. A splice can be made 
at a ceiling outlet in a very short 
time whereas in a switch or con- 
venience outlet box, it is difficult to 
get to the cable to splice. A longer 
ceiling run is oftimes more eco- 
nomical in order to avoid such a 
splice. But care must be taken that 
the run is “with” the beams, other- 
wise stud drilling crops up. 





Supervisor Checks Jobs 
Each Afternoon 


The matter of keeping the me- 
chanical labor fruitfully employed is 
always a serious problem. The 
present wage scale is so high that 
the contractor who allows his men to 
lose time while on the job is bound 
to operate at a loss. One of the 
things that causes the mechanics to 
lose time is lack of materials. Some- 
times a small screw or an outlet will 
cause a man to lose an hour or two. 

One of the methods that a Brooklyn 
contractor uses to avoid loss of time 
through lack of material is to have 
a supervisor canvass each job every 
afternoon and estimate what 
needed for the morrow, and then go 
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back to the store and load a small 
truck with such articles that same 
evening. In the morning the truck 
goes directly to the job before the 
men are there and supplies what is 
needed. 





Keeping Track of Material 
Sent to Job 


A complete bill of material should 
be sent to the job by the foreman be- 
fore men are assigned, in order to 
eliminate delay and loss of time in 
executing the work. It is very easy 
to overlook small or miscellaneous 
items on the first material order and 
in so doing the men on the job 
are immediately handicapped. Items 
missing, such as pipe straps, fish 
wire, ceiling boxes, bushings, etc., 
are an annoyance to conscientious 
men and hold up the work. 

A useful form can be easily made 
up, and should comprise a standard 
list of wiring material and tools 
needed, being intended for use as a 
“reminder” and working sheet for 
listing and pricing material needed 
for the wiring job. Space should 
also be provided for the name, ad- 
dress, job number, date, etc., and 
for filling in the quantities and costs 
of various items. 

When the job is completed the 
wireman should also have a con- 
venient form for listing material re- 
turned for credit. The stock room 
then knows if all material left over 
has been received and the job prop- 
erly credited. 





Use Phone—Men Lose Time 
Coming to Office 


Many contractors spend a consid- 
erable amount of money by permit- 
ting their wiremen or helpers to call 
at the office or shop in the morning 
or during the day, or when the men 
follow the practice of reporting to 
the shop upon completion of each job 
to receive instructions for starting a 
new job. As a result much of the 
present non-productive labor expense 
can be entirely eliminated by a 
simple system of work dispatching 
by telephone. The following methods 
are recommended as having been 
tried out and put into operation with 
much success. 


—Gathered from Shop and Job 


The superintendent should arrange 
to have the complete material order, 
with necessary tools and equipment, 
delivered to the job one or two days 
ahead of the time he expects to start. 
By the use of a card for each job, 
giving the names of the men who do 
the work, the day and hour of start- 
ing and the approximate date of com- 
pletion, he can arrange with the help 
of the clerical force in the office, that 
when the wiremen call by ’phone for 
new assignments they will be in- 
structed where to go next and the 
time of their leaving the old job will 
be noted as closing that job. 


Card Should Carry All Necessary 
Information 

Such a “work dispatcher’s card,” 

as referred to, is typed immediately 

upon receipt of the contract and 

shows job number, name and ad- 





dress, date the contract is signed, 
price, foreman, description of work, 
etc. This card is intended for use 
in a visible file and spaces are also 
provided for entering of the date 
that the material is ordered and 
when delivery is made, also the date 
work is started. Information such 
as wireman’s name, estimated time, 
data completed, when permit is ap- 
plied for, inspection ordered, certifi- 
cate of inspection received, bill ren- 
dered, extras signed, telephone num- 
ber of customer, reason if holding, 
complaints and remarks, can be in- 
cluded, so that in fact the card will 
contain a complete history and 
permanent record of the wiring job. 
The tab which can be detached is 
used in applying for permit and is 
provided with space for date, signa- 
ture, check number covering inspec- 
tion fee, and job number. 





How to Make Secure Iastenings to All Kinds of Walls 





A very complete and 
methods of fastening 
kinds of walls 


thorough study of 
wiring fittings to all 
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Code Questions and Answers 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems— 
Nationally-Known Inspection Authority Answers 


Queries of “Electrical Merchandising’s 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 
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Readers 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N.F.P.A. 


Laundry Outlets Connected 
to Common Neutral 


QUESTION: A writer submits a 
sketch, the principle of which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 below, and asks if 
the use of laundry outlets connected 
toa common neutral is in violation of 
the Code. 

ANSWER: It is quite common in 
apartment buildings to provide in the 
laundry a receptacle connected to 
each tenant’s meter, this receptacle 
being intended to supply current for 
a washing machine, flat iron, or 
other laundry device. The question 
presented is as to whether it is 
necessary to carry both sides of the 
circuit from the tenant’s meter to the 
laundry receptacle, or if only one 
side of the circuit can be connected 
to the receptacle and a common neu- 
. tral used for all of them. 

The principle of the question is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. In this case, 
only two-wire meters are shown. 
Meters 1 and 2 are provided with 
single-pole fusing, and meters 3 and 
4 with double-pole fusing. While 
only four meters are shown, it is 
possible to extend this plan to any 
number of meters. 

The writer does not believe the 


question is specifically answered in 
the Code. In Rule 807c, permission 
is given to use three-wire branch 
circuits, and the latter part of this 
rule states “in which case the neu- 
trals of the branch circuits shall not 
be interconnected except at the center 
of distribution.” Whether this. rule, 
or the principle involved, could be 
invoked to prohibit the practice out- 
lined would depend upon the par- 
ticular inspection department’s inter- 
pretation of it. 


Double-Pole Fusing the Meter 
Helps Solve Problem 


From a wiring standpoint, it is 
open to some criticism. With a bad 
arrangement of the laundry outlets 
(where all outlets were on meters 
connected to the same side of the 
line,) it might be possible to over- 
load the neutral wire unless the size 
of this wire was increased. With 
a.c., induction troubles might occur 
if the neutral wire did not occupy 
the same conduit with its correspond- 
ing feed wire. With double-pole 
fusing at the meters, the laundry 
outlet could be used, and, at the same 
time, the meter could be made inop- 
erative by backing out the main 
neutral fuse. 
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Fig. J—Does the use of the common neutral, shown above, constitute a code violation? 
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With the above objections elimi- 
nated, the writer can see no par- 
ticular increase in the fire hazard 
and no special electrical objections 
in the method of wiring described. 
Undoubtedly, however, while this ar- 
rangement offers some economical] ad- 
vantages, it might be accepted by 
some inspection departments, put 
probably would be rejected by others. 
Electrical Merchandising would be 
glad to hear opinions on this. 


Figuring Voltage Drop on 
Branch Circuits 


QUESTION: In laying out a 
lighting system, in an office building, 
for instance, what drop in voltage is 
usually allowed on branch lighting 
circuits and what drop on_ the 
mains? How are these drops cal- 
culated 2 


ANSWER: There is no standard 
rule for the drop in voltage as out- 
lined above. Architects and engi- 
neers vary somewhat in their specifi- 
cations covering this point. It is 
quite customary to figure a 2 per 
cent drop on mains and a 1 per cent 
drop on branch circuits, and these 
figures will give satisfactory results. 

Some engineers in figuring the 
drop on mains calculate on a basis of 
only two-thirds of the total con- 
nected load being used at one time. 
This is the equivalent of about 3 per 
cent drop on mains on a basis of 
total connected load. In figuring the 
drop on branch circuits, the distance 
is generally assumed from the distri- 
bution center to the center point of 
the load. 

In accordance with Ohm’s law, the 
drop in voltage on a circuit is rep- 
resented by E = I R; or, the loss in 
volts is equal to the current multi- 
plied by the resistance. The current 
is determined by the total load and 
the resistance by the total length of 
wire in the circuit. 
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Assume, as a matter of simple cal- 
culation, the case of a 2-wire branch 
circuit of No. 14 wire, 100 ft. long, 
with a load of 10 amp. Two hun- 
dred ft. of No. 14 wire has a resist- 
ance of 0.51 ohms. Ten (amp.) X 
0.51 (ohms) = 5.1 volts loss. If 
the voltage at the center of distribu- 
tion was 115 volts, this would give 
a 4 per cent drop. If the load on 
this circuit was 15 amp. instead of 
10 amp., the loss would have been 
one and one-half times as much or 
7.6 volts; or if the load was 10 amp. 
and the circuit was 200 ft. instead 
of 100 ft. long, the drop would have 
twice as much, or 10.2 volts. 


Same Principle of Calculation 
Involved in Mains 


In the case of mains, the problem 
becomes a little more difficult, but 
the principle of calculation remains 
the same. As mains are generally 
three-wire, the load is carried prac- 
tically on the two outside wires and 
at a voltage of 220 instead of 110. 
The current, therefore, is only one- 
half of what it would be where two- 
wire, 110-volt, mains were used. 

As an example: Assume a total 
lamp load of 100 amp. at 110 volts 
carried on a main of three No. 6 
wires, the mains being 50 ft. long. 
One hundred feet of No. 6 wire has 
a resistance of .04 ohms. A 100 
amp. load at 110 volts is equal to a 
50 amp. load at 220 volts. Fifty 
(amp.) * .04 (ohms) = 2 volts 
loss. 

A simple formula for computing 


drop is E = = at XL 


I is the load in amp.; L, the length 
of wire (twice the length of the 
circuit) and C.M. the cire.mils of 
the wire. This latter may be ob- 
tained from Table I on page 43 of 
the Code. 
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Insulation and Grounds in 
Theater Wiring 


QUESTION: In wiring a theater 
stage, should the metal work of the 
stage pocket be grounded or insul- 
ated from the conduit feeding it? 
If the pocket is insulated how is 
this done? 

ANSWER: Rule 3904j of the 
Code reads: “Stage and gallery 
pockets shall be of approved type, 
Insulated from the ground and con- 
trolled from the switchboard, etc.” 
In accordance with this rule, the 
stage pocket must be insulated from 
all grounded material including both 
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the supporting structure of the 
pocket as well as the conduit system. 

As stage floors in nearly all cases 
are of wood construction, it is only 
necessary to insulate the pocket 
from the conduit feeding it to obtain 
a compliance with the rule cited. 
The requirement for the insulation 
of stage pockets is brought about by 
the more or less unusual conditions 
surrounding stage work. The haz- 
ards of an underground pocket on 
the wood floor of a stage are very 
small indeed. 


Are Hazards Very Great 


However, the hazards of an arc or 
flash due to the grounding of the 
circuit on a spot light or a bunch 
light is very great. With a stage 
are resting on a grounded stage 
pocket, an accidental contact be- 
tween the carbon of the lamp and 
the frame is almost sure to produce 
a serious arcing. 

Where a lamp standing on a wood 
floor becomes accidentally grounded 
and is so moved as to come in con- 
tact with a grounded stage pocket, a 
severe flash is liable to occur at the 
point of contact. The accidental 
ares produced on stage arc lamps 
are liable to be more disastrous in 
their effects when the short circuit 
due to the ground includes the are 
lamp rheostat. The current will be 
sufficient to produce a severe are but 
may not be sufficient to blow the 
fuse. 

The stage settings in theater 
work are frequently of a light and 
combustible nature and very often 
the stage is almost completely filled 
with stage paraphernalia. Lamps 
come very close to scenery. With 
this great amount of combustible 
material close to the point where an 
arc might be produced and with the 
necessity for every safeguard in a 
building of this kind filled with peo- 
ple, the necessity for the special pre- 
caution obtained by this rule is 
obvious. 

The Code does not specify the 
manner in which the conduit shall 
be insulated from the pocket, but the 
usual method of doing this is to cut 
away a part of the metal of the 
pocket and rivet or bolt on a }-in. 
piece of transite board or fiber. The 
conduit can be fastened directly into 
the fiber or transite board. 

Another method frequently used is 
to provide fiber insulating bushings 
at the point where the conduit at- 
taches to the pocket. This is shown 
in Fig. 2. 
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Fiber bushing 


Conduit bushing...... 


Fig. 2—Conduit is insulated from stage 
pocket by means of fiber bushings 
and washers. 


How Code Rules Are Revised 


QUESTION: Will you please ad- 
vise me by whom, and how, the Na- 
tional Electrical Code is revised? 
What procedure is followed where a 
person desires to submit a change 
in a Code rule? 

ANSWER: The National Electri- 
cal Code is under the direct super- 
vision of the Electrical Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. The National Electrical 
Code, when revised and approved by 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, is submitted to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 
and when approved by them, becomes 
a standard of this committee. 

The Electrical Committee in its 
present organization is intended to 
represent all branches of the elec- 
trical industry, and, so far as the 
distribution of membership is con- 
cerned, these branches are repre- 
sented approximately in accordance 
with the interest which each particu- 
lar branch of the industry has in the 
Code. 


Committee Meets Every Two Years 


The present Code committee in- 
cludes seven representatives of pro- 
ducers and distributors, seven elec- 
trical inspectors and government 
regulatory officials, sixteen repre- 
senting insurance interests, four 
installers, five operators and one 
telephone representative. 

The Electrical Committee, under 
the plan of procedure on which it is 
now operating, revises the (Code 
every two years. The last meeting 
of this committee was held in Janu- 
ary of this year when the Code was 
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revised for the 1925 edition which 
will be issued during the year. 

A number of standing sub-com- 
mittees are under the direction of 
the chairman of the Electrical Com- 
mittee. Each of these sub-commit- 
tees, in charge of a chairman, has 
under his jurisdiction one or more 
of the Articles of the Code. Pro- 
posed revisions to the Code prefer- 
ably should be submitted to the 
chairman of the Electrical Commit- 
tee, but may be submitted directly to 
the chairman of the appropriate 
standing committee. 

All matters referred to the stand- 
ing committees are duly considered 
by these committees and, where 
changes in the Code are deemed ad- 
visable, a recommendation for such 
change must be submitted to, and be 
approved by, the Electrical Com- 
mittee. 

In nearly every case, an individual 
who desires to submit a proposal for 
change in a Code rule has an official 
representative on the _ Electrical 
Committee, and it is generally better 
to have the subject. brought up 
directly through him. 

Any individual, however, may sub- 
mit changes, following the usual cus- 
tom of proposing certain definite 
revisions together with the reasons. 
These suggestions may be sent in at 
any time, but generally not later 
than the first of November preceding 
the annual meeting at which the 
Code is revised. 


Grounding Neutral of Service 
Switch 


QUESTION: I am wiring a resi- 
dence building in a small village. 
All wiring is in accordance with the 
National Electrical Code. The serv- 
ice wires are in conduit and the 
house wiring in armored cable. I 
have grounded the neutral of the 
service switch and the conduit sys- 
tem by means of a No. 8 wire in 
armored cable to the 14-in. pipe of 
a driven well. 

A question has arisen in regard to 
the connection between the ground 
wire and the neutral contact of the 
service switch. Most of the build- 
ings connected to the secondary are 
wired in loom and the only other 
building on this secondary wired in 
armored cable does not have the neu- 
tral grounded. 

As the only grounds on the sec- 
ondary are the ground at the trans- 
former and the ground in the 
building I am wiring, it is contended 
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About Mr. Tousley’s 
Interpretations 


Mr. Tousley’s replies are not to be 
considered in any way as Official 
interpretations of the National 
Electric Code. While it is the object 
of this department to assist in a 
more thorough understanding of 
the Code rules, still it is realized 
that some of the rules permit of 
varying interpretations. 

It is advised, therefore, that in 
every case the questioner be guided 
by the inspection department hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Wherever in these discussions 
there may be a difference of opinion 
as to the intent or interpretation of a 
particular rule, Electrical Merchan- 
dising would be glad to have your 
views. 











that it would be dangerous to leave 
this latter ground on. There is no 
inspection department. 


ANSWER: The proper course to 
be followed in this case is not 
directly covered by the National 


Electrical Code. Rule 902d reads: 
“The connection with the ground on 
alternating current systems shall be 
made at each service before being 
connected to the line; provided, how- 
ever, that by permission of the in- 
spection department the connection 
may be made on or near the trans- 
former, or transformers, or by 
connection to a system ground wire.” 


Each Service Wire Must 
Be Grounded 


Rule 905e reads: “Where a sec- 
ondary system is grounded at the 
service, the equipment, conduit, ar- 
mored cable, metal raceway, and the 
like, may with the permission of the 
inspection department, be connected 
to the circuit grounding conductor, 
but otherwise shall have a separate 
grounding conductor of their own.” 

The first rule cited, Rule 902d, 
apparently requires that the service 
wire be grounded “at each service 
before being connected to the line.” 
This rule would seem to imply that 
the building referred to in the ques- 
tion should have the service wire 
grounded even though this were the 
only ground on the secondary. 

In accordance with Rule 905e, as 
there is no inspection department 
which can grant special permission 
to use the same grounding wire for 
both the circuit grounding and the 
equipment grounding, it becomes 
necessary to keep these two grounds 
separate and use one conductor for 
grounding the circuit and a separate 
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conductor for grounding the equip- 
ment. The installation referred to 
in the question, therefore, is not in 
accordance with the Code in this 
respect. 

If the common connection between 
the grounding conductor, the circuit 
neutral and the conduit was removed 
and a separate grounding conductor 
provided for each, the installation 
then would comply with the Code, 
but it is contended by the questioner 
that even this arrangement may be 
hazardous. 

A breakdown between the primary 
and secondary at the transformer, 
a cross between the primary wires 
and secondary wires on any part of 
the pole line or at any service on 
the secondary system, a serious line 
serge, or a severe lightning stroke, 
may start a heavy current or an ex- 
cessive voltage to ground. 

There are two paths for this 
ground current, one through the 
transformer ground and the other 
through the building ground re- 
ferred to in the question. The dis- 
tribution of current and potential 
over these two grounds will depend 
on their relative resistances or im- 
pedances. 

The pole ground probably is a 
driven pipe or rod, and if in sandy 
soil, may be of much higher resist- 
ance than the ground obtained 
through the pipe to the well. So far 
as ohmic resistance is concerned, 
most of the current would flow 
through the building ground. On 
the other hand, the service wires 
enter through conduit and as the 
whole building circuit to ground is 
through metal, it probably has suf- 
ficient inductance to hold down the 
ground current. 

The grounding wire is an armored 
cable and probably runs concealed 
through the residence. An excessive 
current on this wire would probably 
start a fire. 


Code Rules Require Three 
Grounds at Least 


It is the writer’s recollection that 
the Code rule covering this subject 
originally required that at least 
three grounds be provided on secon- 
dary wire before a building could 
be grounded at the building service, 
and it would be the writer’s recom- 
mendation in the case cited that 
there be at least three grounds in- 
stalled on the secondary or that the 
circuit grounding wire referred to 
be eliminated until these grounds 
have been provided. 
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Are You Reaching Out to These Buyers 
in Your Town? 


In this crowd and in the crowds like it 
in your own town are hundreds of live 
prospects for profitable sales of electrical 
merchandise. To sell them you must 


reach out— by salesmen and advertising 
as well as by attractive windows and 
good store location. Get their attention 
and interest;-both must preceed sales, 














Style, Price and Novelty Leaders 


The lamps on these pages 
were selected from the ad- 
vance showing of Eastern 
manufacturers by Bernice 





Bowser. Mrs. Bowser is 
a lamp merchandising 
specialist; having been 


lamp buyer and manager 
for Gimbel Brothers, Lord 
€& Taylor, and Arnold 
Constable, New York, 
and who is today serving 
many of the largest lamp 
merchandisers over the 
whole country in an ad- 
visory capacity through 
the Bowser Lamp Service. 














Left center—Table lamp of black 
glass with parchment ship shade. 
Lamp overall 21 in. with 16-in. 
shade. List price, lamp in dozen 
lots: $7.80 each. List price, shades 
in dozen lots: $6 each. 





In Oval—An ivory metal lamp with 8-in. oval antique ivory glass shade. 
Lamp stands 14 in. overall. List price, complete: $15. Also, a bedlight of 
cretonne under georgette with cotton braid trim. Measures 4}-in. x 8-in. 
List price, complete: $36 per dozen. 


candle stick—$15.60 per dozen. 



































That Wi 


All list prices are 
subject to a 50 per 
cent discount, 
manufacturers 
names on 
request. 





Above—An antique green 
and gold boudoir lamp with 
four Dresden flowers of porce- 
lain, twined around a slender 
stem. Of antique ivory candle 
List price, complete: $12. 


Bottom left—A black enamel table 
lamp with amber glass shade with 
black flower border. Three lights. 
20 in. overall with 16-in. shade. 
Tripod base. List price, com- 
plete: $60. 


Top center—Popular early American “period” items——Pewter finish bridye 
lamp, new “Sampler” parchment shade. Sixty inches high, with 8-in. arm 
and 8-in. oval shade. List price: $28.20. Genuine pewter table lamp, map 
shade. Twenty-three inches overall with 14-in. shade. List price: $59.30: 








Add Lamp Distinction to Your Stores Display 
iz 






























S Sell two lamps instead of 
one: companion lamps, - 
bridge and junior, which 
match in finish and color 
combination. Both lamps 
in the new brass-plate 
finish with open pierced 
base in elaborate design. 
Glass rosettes in curve 
of arm on bridge lamp 
and finial on junior in 
crystal, amber, or blue. 
Shade of georgette over 
silk in all color combina- 
tions. 

List price: either bridge 
or junior, only $27.50. 

List price: shade plain, 
$10.00. 

List price: shade with 
flower spray, $17.00. 















































Right—An attractive and inexpensive bou- 
doir lamp with cast mounting above and 
below. The glass vase can be had in rose, 
blue, or black. A silhouette parchment shade 
with velvet binding to match the vase com- 
pletes this “best seller.” Lamp with shade, 
12 in. overall. List price complete: $3.30. 


Above-—A living room bridge lamp with candle-stick arm 
copied from an old American candle stick at the Metro 
politan Museum of Art. The ro-in. leatherette shade 1s 
banded in colors to match the lamp. List price, com- 
plete: $8. 


: ‘ ‘irc! -e il | he m lar lamp for the moment. 
Above—An imported one-light lamp made of Italian majolica with parchment —_In Circle— A Princess oil lamp, the most ol ra = ee 7 | = ; 
shade of matching design. Lamp stands 14 in. high with 13-in. shade. List | Comes in amber, green, or crystal color, with pleated Chintz shade. Lamp 
price, complete: $27. 16 in. overall with 12-in. shade. List price, complete, $7.50. 
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Many an electric iron has been bought 
which cannot be conveniently used until a 
plural plug or a longer cord has been 
obtained. The saleswoman in the picture 
knows this and before she wraps the iron 
and makes change asks a few questions, 
pleases the customer by her interest and 
increases the sale ten to twenty per cent. 


Some “Reminder-Selling” Ideas 


ON’T overlook 

the ‘“‘bread-and- 
butter” lines! The 
electrical merchant 
planning his aggres- 
sive outside selling of 
washers, cleaners, 
ironers, refrigerators, 
ranges, housewiring 
fixtures and radio, will 
do well also to give 
thought to increasing 
by ‘‘reminder selling”’ 
the regular day-in and 
day - out, over-his- 
counter-sales of the 
smaller appliances and 
supplies which are 
true ‘‘bread-and-but- 
ter’ lines. Heating 
appliances, fans, port- 





This table in the show room 
of the Merchants’ Heat and 
Light Company, Indian- 









































apolis, is filled with material 
formerly in a glass wall-case 
waiting for the public to ask 
for it and sold up to a total 
of $25 worth a month; now 
on the open table where it is 
seen and handled, sales 
average $100 a week. 


This lamp rack in the 
Ohlmer Electric Shop, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, shows forty- 
eight lamps; each with a 
pull-chain socket. The 
customer waiting for change 
looks the lamps over, pulls 
on one or two, and buys. 
Costing $25, it has doubled 
lamp sales in the Ohlmer 
shop to a healthy total. 








That Will Boost Your Net Profits 


able lamps, incandes- 
cent lamps, and the 
many miscellaneous 
items that are used 
and worn out and re- 
placed will pay the 
dealer’s rent andsome- 
thing over. This 
‘something over’ can 
be made something 
considerable in profits 
if electrical store sales- 
people will suggest to 
the customer addi- 
tional articles—as the 
illustrations on these 
pages suggest. 





























































Price tags are silent sales 
men and especially if they 
carry the cost of operation 
as well. A variety of appli 
ances and small portables 
grouped by price make a 
display which interests and 
attracts the shopper with a 
price limit. ‘““Everything on 
this table under $5.00” is a 
sign that will draw custom 
and make sales. 




















unhandy, incompletely equipped places. If the 
clerk inquires into the conditions of use he will win 
the good will of the customer by making sugges- 
tions which increase the convenience of the cus- | 
tomer and increase the sale for his boss. it 
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5 
Fans as well as appliances must be used in many | 

4 

i 





Bringing the customer in again is just as important 
as increasing the amount of her purchase. Politely 
opening the door for the departing woman cus- 
tomer and a cordial ‘‘Thank you, come again,”’ is 
worth dollars in advertising. 
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‘HighVacuum 
At ments 


with each 
Grand Prize Eureka 














in accordance with our recent announcement, and 
until further notice, Eureka dealers everywhere are 
authorized to GIVE AWAY absolutely free, one 
complete $8.50 set of attachments with each Eureka 
sold by them. Effective as of the same date, all retail 
dealers will receive from the factory or its major 
distributors, a complete set of attachments ab- 
solutely free with each Eureka purchased by them. 


We give’em FREE 


to you— 


You give ’em FREE 


to your customers 
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~thebig CleanUp” 
IS Oh again 


But This Great Offer May Be Withdrawn at Any Time 


‘Out of a clear sky’’— with amazing unexpectedness—Eureka dealers 
everywhere have been authorized to give away, absolutely free, a complete 
set of $8.50 attachments with every Grand Prize Eureka they sell. 


This great offer gives authorized Eureka dealers the opportunity to 
‘‘cash in”’ immediately on a tremendously active demand! 


Progressive dealers everywhere must recognize that profitable mer- 
chandising is ever dependent upon active consumer demand. Free 
attachments, backed by the universally accepted recognition of Eureka 
quality and value, stimulate the liveliest kind of consumer demand— 
produce a maximum number of sales with a minimum of effort. 


Aggressive and resourceful merchandising, of which this astonishing 
offer made at this time is typical, is constantly adding new value to the 
desirable Eureka franchise and is bringing conspicuous success to Eureka 
dealers. 


The great Free Attachment Offer may be withdrawn at any time. 
Lose no time, therefore, in putting yourself in position to profit by it. 
Write or wire the factory for an interview with our sales manager for 
your territory. 


Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. (211) 
Foreign Branches; 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W.C. 1, Eng. ; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


UREKA 


VACUUM CL 
This Test (With the dust- 


bag removed) 
proves the efficiency of the Eureka 
“high vacuum”’ principle of clean- 
ing. In homes where ordinary 
motor-driven brush cleaners, 
commonly known as electric car- 
pet sweepers, have been in use 
some time, this test may produce 
startling results. 
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A combined parquet floor scraper, 
waxer and polisher exhibited at 
the “Kitchen Salon” in Paris. It 
is claimed to run so easily that a 
child can operate it and to be 
rugged enough for such heavy 
work as washing stone flags. The 
three brushes operate indepen- 
dently or together. 


Below is an instantaneous water 
heater also shown at the ‘‘Kitchen 
Salon,’”’ Paris. Attached to a 
water faucet it will supply from 
one-fourth to a full quart of warm 
water a minute, the temperature 
depending on the rate of flow. 








Europe Keeps House 





The electric toaster 
shown on the left comes 
from Vienna. Its shape 
especially adapts it for 
toasting round buns, 
sliced, for afternoon tea. 


With this vacuum cleaner from Austria the bag attaches onto 
the end of a hollow handle. Two handles are furnished, the 
short handle illustrated and a full length one. The object is 
to combine the advantages of both the “hand” and standard 


size cleaners. 

















or separately as desired. 
placed in a wicker flower stand. 
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This curling iron from Germany is 
provided with a separate base 
which holds the iron in an upright 
position and which makes elec- 
trical connection by a receptacle 
into which is thrust one handle of 
the iron. The cord connects to 
the base which is made of artificial 
stone in a choice of six colors. 








The electric table fountain from Germany, shown in the oval. 
includes a garland of glass roses in which are small lamps. Foun- 
tain and roses can be illuminated and operated simultaneously 
In the illustration the fountain has been 
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Washing Machine Versus 


Commercial Laundry 


Type of Letter Being Broadcasted in Laundry-Owners’ Campaign 
Against Home Laundering, and a Reply in 
Behalf of Electric Washer 


Reproduced in replica on this page, 
is a letter received from a com- 
mercial laundry at the home of the 
editor of “Electrical Merchandising.” 
Following is a copy of the reply dis- 
patched to the laundry company. 


Mr. D. W. MILLER, PRESIDENT, 

SUBURBAN LAUNDRY COMPANY, 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Mrs. Caldwell has shown me your 
letter, in which you claim advantages 
in having the family wash done by 
a commercial laundry, as_ con- 
trasted with one’s own home laundry 
equipped with electrical labor-saving 
appliances. 

The amount you mention, i.e., 
$2.55 for 15 lb. includes, I suppose, 
washing and ironing. But does it 
include the ironing of merely the flat 
pieces at this rate or are all articles 
of clothing, such as men’s shirts, 
women’s and children’s dresses, also 
included? In most laundries, a spe- 
cial rate is charged for various 
articles of clothing, and for “specials.” 


Cost of Home Laundering 


Regarding the cost of doing the 
laundry at home. In the case of 
many users of electric washing ma- 
chines, no special laundress is en- 
gaged, the washing being easily per- 
formed by the housewife herself or 
assisted by the regular maid. 

A washing machine costing $150 
has a depreciation of $18.75 per year 
and an interest charge on the capital 
tied up, of $9 per year—a total of 
$27.05 or 52c. per week. Laundry 
supplies will not cost more than 20c. 
a week. The cost in electric current 
for operating the washer can be 
estimated at 2.2c. per hour, say 3c.— 
&@ generous estimate for the washing 
operation. The gas-heated ironer 
consumes about 1.7c. per hour or, say 
2c. for the ironing operation. The 
electric iron, if used in conjunction 
with the ironer, consumes about 12c. 
If no ironer is employed, the cost for 
the use of the electric iron alone will 
amount to about 30c. Then, of 
course, there is the cost for heating 
the wash water and for heating the 
ironer which will amount to about 


25 cents, making the total for this 
wash $1.14. 

If a laundress is brought in for 
the day, the cost is increased by 
$4.10, making $5.24 for the day. 

You state that 27 lb. will cost 
$4.59. Let us see: six sheets weigh 
approximately 10 lb. In a family of 
five there will certainly be six sheets, 
or 10 lb.; table linen and towels will 
make another 10 lb.; personal gar- 
ments, housedresses and aprons, 
men’s shirts, will weigh another ten 
certainly; and then if, say, there are 
three small children, play clothes and 
dresses will be another five at least, 
making a total of 35 lb. How much 
would this wash, completely ironed, 
cost, including the laundering of 
every article of clothing soiled? Can 
you beat the home laundering figure, 
laundress and all? 

How much do you charge to 
launder, say, a heavy white spread? 
One laundry charged 70c. And to 
clean a bathrobe, $2 
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rated in dollars and cents and one of 
them is the housewife’s aversion to 
having any of the housekeeping tasks 
performed without her supervision 
or her knowledge that everything 
has been done correctly. 

Setting aside, then, the question of 
dollars and cents, there is no com- 
parison from the health and hygiene 
standpoint. One would shudder at 
the thought of a community tooth 
brush. Where is there much differ- 
ence between that unthought-of ob- 
ject and a community wash tub. One 
will admit that the housewife who is 
willing to buy her meals at a delica- 
tessen store, all of her bread at a 
bakery, get her milk out of a can, her 
clothes ready-made, and raise her 
children in a public nursery, will 
naturally send her laundering to a 
commercial laundry. 

But thank goodness we have a 
very high percentage of American 
women who will not tolerate in its 
entirety that form of living. Evi- 
dence of this lies in the fact that the 
electrical industry last year found 
612,000 homes which were willing to 
solve their clean-clothes problem for 
the home with an electric washer. 

Sincerely, 
O. H. CALDWELL, 

Editor, Electrical Merchandising. 
June 20, 1925. 





was recently paid. 





Then there are blan- 
kets, rugs and other 
household furnish- 
ings that can easily 
and safely be washed 
in the electric washer 
by the housewife 
herself. 


Janvrin Ave., 


SUBURBAN SAUNDRY COMPANY 


Mrs. 0. H. Caidw31l, 
Bronxville, N. 


Dear Mrs, Caldwell: 


1S WILLIAM STREET 


WHITE PLAINS (NEW YORK 


EPHONE 3477 


t. 


And, of course, the 
housewife should not 
omit to figure the 
wear and tear im- 
posed on the clothing 
by the commercial 
laundry—one of the 
heaviest elements of 
cost. It is not to be 
expected that a busy 
laundry can as care- 
fully launder delicate 
garments or that 
laundry employees 
will be as conscien- 
tious as the house- 
wife herself or a 
family laundress un- 
der the housewife’s 
supervision. There 
are other factors. 
too, that cannot be 








We should like you to stop for a moment and con- 
sider the difference in cost in having your laundry done 
&t home or washed by us in our HOMESTIC SERVICE. 


The laundress’ wages, her carfare and meals, the 
amount of fuel, electricity and laundry supplies---add 
these together and then compare them with the prices for 
HOMESTIC. We find that an average wash of 66 pieces weigh- 
ing 15 pounds costs $2.55; an average wash of 107 pieces 
waighing 27 pounds costs $4.59. You may sce for yourself 
that HOMESTIC is cheaper than Home Washing. 


And then, Mrs. Caldwell, consider the greatly 


added convenience, particularly at this season of the year. 
Nong of the uncertainties of weather, no odors, no special 
meals nor worry on wash day. HOMESTIC does away with all 
that by takine your clothes out of the house, washing them 
separately until sweot and clean in soft water with pure 
soap, and returning them to you unnarked, all ironed, ready 
tor use, 

Your trial of our HOMESTIC Service will convince 


you of its merits, we are certain. Phone 2477 or 5478 White 
Plains and our driver will call for your bundle. 


Sincerely yours, 
SUBURBAN LAUNDRY CO. Inc. 


President 
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The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


ora lamps offer a major line for every electrical store. 
Such lamps are preeminently ‘‘electrical merchandise,” and the 
public should be taught to look to electrical shops for best values in 
these goods. To win women shoppers’ attention, electrical dealers 
must display carefully-selected lamp stocks, chosen with due 
regard to style, attractiveness and price, and in charge of a compe- 
tent and discriminating salesperson. 








Higher Expenses,- Decreased 
Net Profits 


OR the past few years the 1924 financial statements 

of many of the country’s leading department stores 
have been appearing in the public press. In the ma- 
jority of cases the stores show slight gains in volume 
in 1924 as against 1923 but without exception they show 
decreased net profits. 

The strenuous competition of 1924 is reflected in 
these showings. A study of the reports not only reveals 
that the gross margin on sales was slightly lower than 
in 1923 but, more important, that the costs of doing 
business in these various establishments increased on an 
average of two per cent in 1924 over the preceding year. 

How did your balance sheet compare with the show- 
ing of these stores and what steps have you taken to 
control your costs in 1925? 





Pick Three Classes of Fixtures 


N ORDER to select a fixture stock judiciously, one 

must, above all, consider the customer—for it is he 
(or more usually she) who is the final judge of all that 
any store has to sell. 

Any ordinary lighting-fixture stock can well be 
divided into three classes,—low-priced, medium-priced 
and high-priced fixtures. Of course, what might be 
classified as a low-price fixture in one dealer’s store, 
may be a middle-priced fixture in another dealer’s 
store. If in selecting his lighting wares, therefore, 
the dealer will classify each fixture into one of these 
three groups before he buys it—then, when he looks 
at his intended purchase with this thought in mind, 
he will be able more readily to determine whether that 
certain fixture is too high-priced or too “cheap” for the 
regular customers in his store. 





A Calling to Be Proud Of! 


S THE curtain slowly rolls up and reveals inch 

by inch the fabulous treasure, the unguessed gifts 
electricity and radio are bringing to mankind, a bit of 
the glory of it touches the faces of its vast audience; 
but it touches the heart of every electrical man in that 
audience. And as the moving vision slowly resolves 
into definiteness, into recognizable patterns, into mag- 
nificent reality, the vision that is no longer a vision 


becomes more than ever the inspiration, the springhead, 
of our being. 
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Electricity means service to humanity. The gifts 
it is bringing each day are such as have never been 
known before in the history of mankind. It is bring- 
ing happiness to human labors that have never known 
real happiness before. Human ways, habits of living, 
characteristics of home life that have persisted for 
centuries, are, at least, undergoing change. Electricity 
is the moving force. 

It is worth our while to think of these things, 
occasionally. It is worth every electrical man’s while, 
if he wants to enjoy the full flavor of his work. 





Ventilating Fans Are Electrical Jobs 


A ELECTRICAL appliance of increasing impor- 
tance is the electric ventilating fan, a device’ which 
is finding extended use in residences, apartments, com- 
mercial buildings, and shops and factories. But 
although the installation of such equipment is undoubt- 
edly an electrical job, an increasing tendency is observed 
on the part of architects to include ventilating-fan 
specifications not in the electrical specifications for new 
buildings, but as part of the plumbing requirements. 

This means that the plumber, not the electrical con- 
tractor, submits the bid for the equipment and so 
eventually collects the merchandise profit on the sale, 
after subletting the wiring. 

The sale and installation of ventilating fans are from 
beginning to end, electrical jobs that belong to the elec- 
trical contractor. And every electrical man _ should 
impress upon the architects and owners of his 
acquaintance the fact that the place for electric venti- 
lating equipment is in the electrical specifications. 





Overboard with Bunglesome “Discounts” 


MOVE to simplify quotations and billing in the 
electrical trade, is indicated in the resolution just 
adopted by the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
calling upon manufacturers of electrical appliances and 
supplies to indicate ‘“‘net prices” for their goods to 
jobbers and to dealers, instead of the present bungle- 
some system of list prices and discounts. 
While the jobbers thus voted the abandonment of the 
list price plan within the trade itself, it will be noted 
that they did not recommend the giving up of an 


advertised list price or retail selling price to the public 


(although their committee which had studied the ques- 
tion, recommended this also). There is much to be 
said on both sides of the latter subject of “advertised 
list prices.” Intelligent action on the matter depends 
upon a more thorough knowledge of average operating 
expenses than is yet available anywhere in the electrical 
trade. But the stating of net prices in plain figures 
inside the trade, is bound to work for both economy 
and straight thinking, and will be welcomed by all 
factors in the business. 
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From the Editors’ Mailbag— What Readers Have to Say 


What About This? 
One 50-w. or Two 25’s? 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

If you want to add to the gayety 
of nations, why don’t you start a dis- 
cussion as to whether one 50-watt 
lamp in a fixture will produce more 
income or less income for the cen- 
tral station than two 25-watt lamps 
giving the same candle power? 

I have put this question up to a 
central station sales manager and 
his assistant, and one of them at 
once answered “more” and the other 
“less,” and I left them arguing. 

The argument for the 50-watt 
lamp is, of course, that we shall 
always get 50 watts’ use when it is 
used at all, while with the two 25’s 
the customer would frequently burn 
one lamp only. 

The argument for the 25’s is that 
the customer would much more fre- 
quently go away and leave one 25- 
watt lamp burning, whereas if it 
were a 50-watt lamp he would turn 
it off. 

The solution is important, because 
of course if the one 50-watt lamp 
gives the most income, the central 
should encourage the sale of fix- 
tures with few sockets and for the 
use of larger lamps, or vice versa if 
the 25-watt sockets give the most 
income. 

Of course in actual practice the 
question would not necessarily re- 
late to two sockets in the same fix- 
ture, but to two fixtures versus one 
fixture. The contractors and fixture 
manufacturers would, of course, like 
the idea of using two or more 
sockets, instead of one _ socket, 
whether in the same fixture or in 


different fixtures. L. S. JONES. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Why Not in the United 
States Too? 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

There is an electrical device in use 
in England which I have never seen 
elsewhere and which should have a 
good sale in the United States. I 
do not know the name of it but the 
Owner of the flat I have rented calls 
it “The Landlord’s Friend.” 

On each floor of the “walk-up” 
flats (as they call apartments), there 
is an electric light button beside the 


entrance door. When it is pushed in 
the light is turned on at that land- 
ing. The button then advances by 
degrees until at the end of three 
minutes it jumps fully out and the 
light is turned off. In this way one 
can go up well lighted stairs and if 
he forgets to turn off the light it 
goes off automatically. I think it is 
even better than the device we have 
in America whereby as one turns on 
the light on one floor it turns off the 
light below, or above, at the same 
time. ERNEST McCCULLOUH, 


Africa House, London, Eng. 





Passers-By Carry Away 
Message of Window Display 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

Here is a photo of one of our dis- 
play windows that has two import- 
ant developments in window display 
which I believe will be of benefit to 
others. 

On the left side of the window 
you will note a small white box for 
circulars, with this lettering: “Take 
a circular if you are interested in 
the display at the right.” Just be- 
hind the glass is a large arrow, 
painted red, pointing to the box. 

Much of the effectiveness of dis- 
play windows is usually lost because 


the message one is trying to put over 
is forgotten before the passer-by 
reaches home. Particularly is this 
true with window demonstrations 
where there is no contact between 
the demonstrator and people outside. 
Hence this “circular-box”—to which 
the demonstrator can also point, dur- 
ing a demonstration. 

We have used this box with very 
good results. The box has to be 
filled two and sometimes three times 
daily, and we find very few circulars 
on the sidewalk. 

Just behind the glass is a metal 
trough reflector, extending the en- 
tire length of the window. In it are 
eighteen 50-watt, mill-type lamps. 
The entire interior is painted white 
so as to get its full reflection value. 
In the top panel is a strip of frosted 
glass for our name and for special 
messages. 

The lights can be hooked up to a 
flasher to attract attention and the 
color lighting effects are worked out 
easily. By this reflector, the foot 
candles in the window are just about 
doubled, and it is possible to see a 
display in the window even with 
bright sunlight reflections on the 
glass from a tall building across the 
street. ROBERT R. FREY, 

Merchants Heat and Light 
Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Box for Printed Matter Alongside Window, Also Painted 
Arrow on Plate Glass to Remind Passers-by 




















“Take a circular if you are interested in 
the display to the right,’ suggests a sign 
on the box at the left of this window. “A 
great deal of effectiveness of window dis- 
plays is lost because the message you are 


trving to put over there is forgotten before 
the person reaches home,” says Robert R. 
Frey, former merchandise manage of the 
Merchants Heat and Light Company. This 
box sends the message home. 




















“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


A Plan to Increase 
Fixture Sales 


Before a dealer can confidently and 
competently recommend a fixture to a 
prospective purchaser he must know 
that it is the proper fixture for the 
installation, both in relation to light- 
ing and decorative fitness. 

While the dealer cannot undertake 
an elaborate study of interior decora- 
tion in all its phases, yet he should 
have a fairly general idea of the pre- 
vailing types of home decoration so 
that he can intelligently discuss with 
the woman purchaser the relative 
merits in decorative value of the 
fixtures he displays. 

In an outline of interior decoration 
prepared by the Matthews Electrical 
Supply Company, 2014 First Ave- 
nue, Birmingham, Ala., the various 
periods of interior decoration are 
presented in a manner that can be 
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Symbols for Ready 


Reference 


Wiring 


To keep those 
within sight and reach, the A-A Wire 
Company, Inc. 110 Bast Forty-second 
Street, New York City, has prepared this 
chart containing the standard symbols for 
wiring plans as recommended and adopted 
by the Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, the American Institute of Architects 
and the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and as approved by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee on 
March 6, 1924. The chart measures ap- 
proximately 18 in. by 124 in. It is printed 
in black on a gray and white background 
and is unusually neat in appearance. <A 
gray silk cord is provided for hanging 
the chert within easy reach of the user. 


elusive wiring symbols 


il a 
Mystery Act 


What Holds the Metals Together’ | 


No Force or yo 
can Separate Them 












































Here is the Mystery Act. 


“What holds the 
metals together?’ Other sketches in the 
booklet illustrate the Strong Man Act, the 
Animal Act, the Star Act, the Juggling Act 
and the Monologue. 





dealer classify at a glance the type 
of decoration with which a fixture is 
to be used. The information is com- 
pactly and entertainingly presented, 
together with illustrations, and deals 
with the various “period” styles. 

This booklet is part of the com- 
pany’s “Red M” fixture sales plan 
which, besides the Outline, consists 
of a Standardization Manual, a brief 
analysis of the demands in fixtures 
for 1925 and a discussion on turn- 
over and profit; price tags for the 
show room; estimate sheets in pocket 
size for making quotation to cus- 
tomer on a residential lighting job; 
circular letter directed to home 
builder; follow-up letter selling the 
idea of “Decorate with Light’; and 
a pamphlet on conducting the fixture 
sale—outlining the sales plans of a 
leading retail salesman of lighting 
equipment. 





Utility Lights, Inc., 3819 Frankfort 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has a new 
catalog on its line of commercial and 
residential “Utilite” fixtures. All Util- 
ity lights are wired and packed com- 
plete with glassware, ready to install, 
as indicated by the company’s slogan: 
“Just send the carton on the job.” 
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A Six-Act Show with 
Admission Free 


Everyone likes the side-show. It is 
the most popular feature of the great 
circus. 

How all the popular acts of the 
show can help tell a lighting story is 
illustrated in a little booklet pre- 
pared for distribution by I. P. 
Frink, Inc., 24th Street and Tenth 
Avenue, New York City. This book- 
let presents to the reader “The 
Great Silverlite Show,” introducing 
“Silverlite’” as the leading character. 

There is an overture, “You Never 
Can Tell What Frink Will Do” and 
six acts entitled respectively: 
“Repelling the Villain Breakage’ ; 
“Neck and Neck”; “Shining Stars’; 
“Mysterious Novelty’; “Three in 
One”; and “The Inimitable Six.” 
The finale is brought up with 
“Silverlite Draws Crowds to Your 
Store.” 





‘The Lionel Corporation, 48 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York City, 
says of its new 1925 catalog that it is 
a “Jubilee Book of Lionel’s Jubilee 
Year.” The cover is done in full color 
and was designed and executed by 
Walter Beach Humphrey, whose cover 
pages are familiar to readers of well- 
known popular magazines. Besides the 
regular Lionel line of toy train equip- 
ment listed in the catalog, many new 
numbers also appear. 


The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has _ pre- 
pared a revised listing and index of 
“Torrid” appliances made by that com- 
pany. An illustration of each appliance 
is given as well as catalog description 
and retail price. 


The Autevent Fan & Blower Com- 
pany, Chicago, has a window or store 
card for use by its representatives. 
Autovent ventilating equipment is 
shown in brown on a white background 
as well as “Representatives, Autovent 
Fan & Blower Company, Chicago,” 
stamping the displayer of the sign as 
an Autovent representative. 


The Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., is issuing a new catalog, No. 55, 
in which is listed the line of Noark 
meter service switches, main entrance 
switches, enclosed fuses, cutout blocks 
and cast iron fuse and service boxes. 
Although the catalog, for general dis- 
tribution, is enclosed in a paper cover, 
a special issue has been prepared in 
loose-leaf form, enclosed in Moore 
binders for the company’s distributors. 
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Interesting the Youngsters 


in Washer Sales 


Every community, however small, 
has a proportionate number of young 
boys and girls. How the energies of 
these youngsters can be directed 
toward washing machine sales is ex- 
plained by the Sunny Line Appli- 
ances, Inc., Detroit, Mich., in circular 
material telling about a 60-day cam- 
paign this company is now putting 
on. 





Regular Price 
$10.50 





It won't cost you a cent. boys and girls. 
It is absolutely free. 


All you have to do to earn this wagon is 
to give us the names and addresses of the 
women in your own neighborhood who 
ought to have an Electric Washer 


Then, if we sell a SUNNYSUDS to only 
one of them. you get the free wagon. 
We will call on the women as soon as 
you give us their names. 


_ Don’t wait. Call at our store today and 
get coupons for the names. Turn in as 
Many names as you wish. As soon as 
one of them buys a SUNNYSUDS 
Washer, the wagon is yours. Get your 
coupons from us today. 


i 


(Dealer’s Name and Address) 











Here is one of the ads that will get the 
children in your town started on a cam- 
paign that will end in wagons for them 
and washer sales for you. 





The plan of this campaign, which 
runs from June 15 to August 15, is 
to secure the interest and enthusi- 
astic support of these young people 
by offering a coaster or wagon to the 
boy or girl who submits the name 
of a washer prospect who later be- 
comes a purchaser. The wagon is 
a handsome, roller bearing, disk- 
wheeled coaster and will delight the 
heart of any youngster. It is made 
to sell at retail for $10.50, although 
this is not the price the dealer is 
expected to pay. Here is an outline 
of the campaign: 

The company agrees to bear half 
the expense of this campaign by fur- 
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nishing circulars, coupon books which 
the youngsters are asked to fill in 
and hand to the dealer; newspaper 
advertisements; special letters and 
literature; and the wagon itself 
for $38.75. Special arrangements 
have been made with the wagon 
manufacturer whereby the wagons 
are furnished the Sunny Line Com- 
pany at a carload lot price which is 
more than the price-the dealer is 
asked to pay and for which he re- 
ceives, in addition, all the publicity 
material required for the campaign. 

How to go about putting on this 
washer-wagon campaign is told by 
the company in circular matter that 
has been prepared for dealer distri- 
bution. This material may be ob- 
tained upon request. 





The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
is mailing a broadside, the inside spread 
of which provides a colorful window 
hanger on the new “Colonial” toaster. 
There is also available a “Hotpoint Red- 
man” cut-out with price card attached, 
which calls attention to this new 
toaster. “Mr. Tem” is another Red- 
man. He calls attention to the heat- 
control feature of the new “Hotpoint” 
range. 


The Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., in addition to the usual 
circulars and other fan sales literature, 
has prepared a large window banner for 
distribution to its dealers. The com- 
pany also states that it will be glad to 
furnish electrotypes for local news- 
paper advertising. 





Displaying Your Wares 
ne Sales 


NIGHT I LAMP 
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NIGHT LAMP 


PRICE 25¢ EACH 
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Here is the carton in which are packed 
the ‘“Lite-O-Nite’ lamps of the North 
American Electric Lamp Company, 1116 
South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
There is a need for a small night light of 
this type in every wired home. Place this 
carton in a prominent place on your coun- 
ter and let your customers know that you 
sell this small light for which they have 
been looking for use in bedrooms, halls, 
sick rooms, nurseries, etc. 
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Giving a Display That 
Graceful Touch 

















More than a mere display of eleetrical 


appliances is needed to get a passer-by to 
stop and look. A little color gets the first 
glance, which an attractive .arrangement 


can immediately follow’ up. oth color 
and attractiveness are found in a new 
“dealer help” that the Robeson Rochester 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., has designed 
for use with ‘“‘Royal-Rochester’ window 
displays. It is made to provide a pedestal 
on which the percolator rests, the card- 
board box-like pedestal being concealed by 
an unusually artistic cut-out, showing on 
a blue and gold background a Lady of 
Quality, in a red and black gown, sipping 
a cup of coffee. 





The Master Electric Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, has issued a new folder 
entitled, ‘““Master Quality with Service” 
which describes the various products 
of the company. Copies of it may be 
had upon request. 





S. E. D. Announces a New 
Service 


Commencing June 1 the Society 
for Electrical Development (522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City), com- 
menced a monthly merchandising and 
advertising service, designed to as- 
sist contractors and others retailing 
electrical appliances in increasing 
their business. The service will be 
made up in loose-leaf form and the 
mats and stereos for the _ illustra- 
tions will be available at cost. Each 
monthly service will also be collated 
into a standard package and mem- 
ber companies may subscribe to this 


complete service at a nominal cost 


per year. 

The Society will also issue, period- 
ically to its members, a series of 
printed reports on the various phases 
of its work. 
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New Merchandise to Sell an 


This editorial section is prepared purely as a news service, to keep readers 
of “Electrical Merchandising’ informed of new products on the market. 
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Engraving Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
Sales of small personal articles like 
fountain pens, pocket knives, cigarette 
holders and vanity cases may be in- 
creased in volume by the use of the 
“Engravograph” of the Engravograph 
Cory oration, 90 West Street, New York 
City. By use of this small device, 
engravings may be made on round or 
flat articles up to 1 in. in diameter or 
thickness. Irregularities of surface, it 
is pointed out, do not affect the engrav- 
ing. The cutting tool may be adjusted 
for three degrees or depths of engrav- 
ing—soft, medium or hard, making it 
| possible to engrave on soft and _ hard 
| composition materials and metals. Three 
| styles of letters may be chosen—large 
gothic, small gothic or roman, with color 
fill-in if desired. The machine has uni- 
versal motor, 110-volt, a.c. or d.c. 
































20-Cup Percolator 

Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

For card parties and luncheons. the 
refreshment problem is somewhat solved 
for the hostess by the large 20-cup 
electric percolator which has been de- 
signed by the Buffalo Manufacturing 
Company, 16 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. It is attractive in de- 
sign and may be had in nickel or pol- 
ished coprer finish. Its intended retail 
price is $39. 


Shallow-Type Fitting for 
Fan Outlets 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
| The American Wiremold Company, 





Lamp With Two Filaments 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


The new “Dualite”’ lamp of the Dualite 
Lamp Corporation, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City, is characterized as “the lamp 
with two lives.’””’ When the first fila- 
ment burns out, merely unscrewing the 
cap in the base gives the lamp a new 
lease on life by lighting the second, fila- 
ment. The lamp is made in ratings of 
119, 115 and 120 volts and although not 
carried regularly in stock, lamps in rat- 
ings of 100, 105, 125 and 130 volts may 
be obtained. Various types and sizes 
of lamps are available including clear, 
medium and mogul types, bowl-enameled, 
daylight and white lamps. Intended 
retail price 50-watt clear and white 
Hartford, Conn., hus a new shallow-type lamps, 60c.; bowl-enameled, 65c.; day- 
| fitting, No. 5748-S, only 4% in. deep, to light 90c. ‘ 

take standard shallow-type duplex re- ; 
ceptacles. It has a base with a knock- 
out for 4-in. pipe or BX connector, also | 




















| =] © al | 
| four tongues for slip-joint connections Dishwasher | 
| with Wiremold. The cover has four Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
counte twistouts_ for use with both No. | No plumbing installation is required 
| 500 and No. 700 Wiremold and 2n | ¢oy the new dishwasher announced by 

opening in the top with screw holes | the G R. S. Products. Inc Albany 

against which standard = = shallow-type r : Sogn wig es pace Hi 


receptacles may be mounted N. Y., for it is portable and when not 
Beales is in use, can be pushed under the drain 
as . © | board of the sink whose height is not 
| Jess than 36 in.—yard-stick height. 
| The dishwasher has the capacity to 
H As} | wash the dishes for three meals of an 
| 
| 
‘ 





— 


average sized family at one washing, 
the washing, rinsing and drying taking 
approximately 15 min. It has a double- 
action spray combined with strainer and 
an constant flow of clean water at the 
| rate of 12 gal. per minute. The motor is 
|} 2» 1/7 hp. Westinghouse universal type 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and the motor, shaft and pump are re- 
movable as a unit. The dishwasher is 
finished in baked white enamel with 
polished Nickeloid top. Its weight is 
97 lb. Intended retail price, $149. 




















Special Motor for Circular Saw 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The new motor offered by Forbes & 
Myers, 170 Union Street, Worcester, 
Mass., is similar to that supplied on 
| the company’s tool grinders, being of 
| the three-phase induction type but with 
| one flat side to permit easier 


Safety Holders for 
Commercial Units 


| 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 
Included in a new line of. safety | 
holders for commercial units brought | 
out by The Miller Company, Meriden, 
Conn., are ceiling and suspension fix- 
tures in plain and ornamental designs. 
The suspension type operates on_ the 
principle of gravitation and the ceiling 
type is of plunger design. In both cases 
the glass is supported from inside the 
globe and not from the lip. The time 
necessary to take out or insert the glass 
globe is a matter of seconds, the co | 
pany explains. The illustration shows 
the inside construction of the suspension | 
type fixture. | 


access 
| to the saw. This company does not make 
| saw benches but provides the motor 
| for manufacturers and ; 


users of saw 
benches. The motor 


| is %& hp., 3,600 

} ¥.p.m., 220-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycle. Sim- 
ilar motors for either 2- or 3-phase cur- | 

| rent of any voltage up to 550 volts, 
from 3} to 5 hp. may also be obtained. 
The saw is mounted directly on the 
motor shaft, no bearings being required 

except the usual ball bearings of the 
motor itself. 
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It should be noted that all announcements appearing on these pages are 
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Traveling or Boudoir Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
Vacation time is here and there is a 
demand for a small traveling iron to 
keep one’s garments free from creases 
while away from home. The Frank E. 
Wolcott Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has brought out a 2-lb. iron 
that is pac ked in green draw- “string bag 
and box for convenience in carrying. 
It has 6-ft. cord and separable attach- 
ment plug. Intended retail price, $3.50. 
A 1} lb. iron, similar in design to the 
iron described, is listed at $3. <A chil- 
dren’s ed flatiron, danger-proof, is listed 
at $2.5 











Mixer and Beater 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

For mixing drinks, whipping cream, 
beating eggs, and all other similar uses, 
the A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has brought out a new Polar 
| Cub mixer. It consists of a base whica 
has rubber feet to prevent vibration 
| 
| 








and noise, supporting a standard, to 
which in turn is attached a holder on 
which the motor rests. The motor is 
| of 110-volt universal type and comes 
| equipped with handle, cord and attach- 
| 

| 


Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 
The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has recently added a 
new washer to its line. The new ma 
chine is known as No, 34 and its out- 
standing feature is the three-wing alu- 
minum agitator which is placed at the 
top of the shaft. It is of the floating 
or adjustable type and is made to auto- 
matically adjust itself to any load. The 
tub is heavy copper, nickel-plated inside. 
The wringer and drain-board are metal 
| and the four legs are channel steel. 
— 5 a ae eee nate ik le Intended retail price, $122.50. 


ment plug. The beater is fastened to 
the shaft of the motor which rotates 
a circular disk at about 2100 r.p.m. 
The motor and attachment can be lifted 
from the holder and used individually 
in a bowl and when replaced on the 
stand it can be adjusted and the nolder 
so arranged that it will slide up and 
down the supporting rod to various 
heights to fit any size glass. Intended 
retail price, $4.95. 








® a) 
Electric Egg Candler 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

The unpleasant dark room used of 
old in egg candling now finds no place 
in modern candling for electricity is be- 
ing successfully employed to distinguish 
good eggs from bad. The Grant Manu- 
facturing Company, 208 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, has a ‘Da-Lite’ egg 
eandler which operates from the 
ordinary lighting circuit although other 
models have been made for use with 
batteries. The device is made with 
either one or two holes, permitting 
single or double operation, as desired. 
Intended retail price of Model 4, single 
hole candler, $6.50; Model 5, two-hole 
type, $9; Model 7, for dry battery 
operation, $9. 








Sandwich Grill 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 

Shops and stands dispensing light 
lunch and sandwiches seem to grow 
at a mushroom rate which, of course, 
means business for some. one. The 
electrical trade can get its share of the 
profits by getting these shops to use 
electrical equipment, including the new 
toasted sandwich grill developed by the 
Mabey Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 968 Fort Wayne Avenue, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. The ‘Tostee” grill is made 
of steel, in both counter and cabinet 





MTN 
UA 


, 
Washer 
KRlectrical Merchandising, July, 1ts 
In addition to a cabinet-type washer, 
the Hirschy Company, 259 South First 
Avenue East, Duluth, Minn., is market 
ing a round tub “Zenith” washer which 
has an aluminum agitator equipped with 


: flexible rubber “hands’ which gently 
models. Its design can be seen from push the clothes back and forth ihrauen 
— accompanying illustration, Ample the suds. An aluminum cone prevents 


Storage space for supplies is provided 
at the rear of the cabinet. Intended 
list price, cabinet model, $346; counter 


the clothes from coming together in the 
center and keeps them from bunching 





and tangling. The tub of the Washer 
model, $295 on time payment basis, with is bright copper while the rest of the 
usual cash discounts. machine is finished in gray enamel 














Intended retail price, $150 
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Parchment Shades 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


Almost every conceivable type of 
shade—in form and in color—is made 
by Leonard R. Foss, 1422 Jefferson 
Street, Oakland, Cal. Besides the many 


types of shades on hand, special designs 
may be had on request. All the shades 
are made of parchment, which is now 
extremely popular, and the designs sre 
interchangeable, that is, a design shown 
on one shade can be had in any other 
shade desired. Four different finishes 
are available; ‘“Parchglow,” which is 
the smooth finish; ‘‘Veltex,’” which 1s 
the beaded finish; ‘“Ieathertique,’”’ which 
is the rough, antique finish; and 
“W)’Relief,” which is the rough antique 
finish with the added feature of a raised 
line effect in the design. Any design, 


form, size and color may be had in 
any one of the four finishes. There is 
a wide range of prices, from $1.50 up. 


Here are illustrated two of the designs. 





Electric Coffee Filter 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has brought 
out a new six-cup coffee filter known as 
the ‘‘Torrid-Silex.’’ The filter may be 
removed for use on gas stove and the 
small electric stove, which is part of 
the equipment, will serve all the pur- 
poses of a standard table stove. Two 
extra cloth strainers, asbestos table mat 
and switch plug are included. Intended 
retail price, $8. 


Combination Clock 
and Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1925 


The accompanying _il- 
lustration will show the 
design of the new clock 


and lamp brought out by 
the Peerless Light Com- 
pany, 663 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago 
The lamp is iinished in 
antique gold stipple and 
is equipped with silk cord. 
Intended retail price of 
No. 8301, $16. <A differ- 
ent model, with shade, is 
listed at $20, 











Safety Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

In order to eliminate the possibility 
of the operator coming in contact with 
live parts when changing fuses, the 
WK-55 safety switch of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
designed with a double door construc- 
tion. Within the main door of the 
switch is a smaller door giving access 
to the fuse compartment. This fuse 
compartment door is interlocked with 
the operating handle in such a way that 


it will not open until the switch is 
thrown to the off position. In this 
position, even with the door open no 


live parts are accessible and as long as 
open 
on. 


the door remains 
not be 


the switch can 


thrown 





Ice Cream Freezer and Table 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

Operating from the ordinary lamp 
socket, the combination freezer and table 
made by Walter S. Edmands, 25 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass., is designed to 
freeze a gallon of ice cream or sherbet 
in from five to eight minutes. By the 
use of additional containers, ices in 
variety may be quickly made, a desir- 


able feature in tea room or small 
restaurant use. The freezer is fitted 
with an appliance receptacle of 660 


watts capacity together with a switch 
which cuts out the motor circuit. When 
not in use, therefore, the unit may be 
used as a table into which may be 
plugged grill, toaster, etc. The freezer 
is self-contained, the 3 hp. motor being 
located in a separate compartment and 
protected from the salt and water in 


the freezer below. Closing the cover 
starts the motor; raising the cover 
stops it. Intended retail price, $75, 


f.o.b. Boston. 
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Therapeutic Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
Besides its therapeutic use, for heal- 
ing pains and aches, the new lamp of 
the Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., may also be 
employed in beauty treatments and for 


drying the hair. The reflector bowl] is 
nickel-plated inside and out and_ the 
handle is ivory Pyralin enamel with 


white silk cord. A floor stand or arm 
may be obtained as extra equipment if 
desired. Intended retail price, $7.59. 




















Cabinet-Type Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 


The washing action of the ‘Zenith” 
cabinet washer of the Hirschy Company, 
259 South First Avenue East, Duluth, 
Minn., is provided by an aluminum agi- 
tator equipped with patented flexible 
rubber “hands” which gently push the 
clothes back and forth through the suds. 
At the end of each stroke the rubber 
hands bend so as to relieve the clothes 
and machinery from all strains and 
shock. An aluminum cone prevents the 
clothes from coming together in the 
center and keeps them from bunching 0' 
tangling. The tub of the washer !5 
bright copper while the rest of the 
machine is enameled in gray. All mov- 
ing parts, including the 4 hp. motor, are 
enclosed. Intended retail price, $165. 
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Heater Plug Clip 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

Gray Bros., Plano, Ill., have designed 
a new heater plug clip which is stamped 
in one piece from 20-gage half-hard 
brass. Its special feature, it is ex- 
plained, is the fact that the unusual 
tension is secured not through contact 
with the plug housing but rather be- 
cause of the construction of the clip 
itself. This feature, the manufacturer 
claims, tends to eliminate plug breakage. 
The clip is made to fit standard con- 
nectors used on electric irons, toasters 
and similar appliances. 











Revolving Fixture Display 

Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
Among the new motor-driven display 
devices on the market is that illustrated, 
made by the Consolidated Specialty Com- 
pany, 201 East South Street, Indianapo- 


lis, Ind. By means of this new device 
any display, such as cut-outs from 
magazines or newspapers, photographs 


and show cards, may be employed by 
inserting the card or picture between the 
clear fiberloid slides which slide easily 
in and out of the cylinder frame. The 
frame measures 16% in. high by 12 in. 
in diameter and has four large spaces, 
each space holding slides 8% in. by 133 
in. Concealed by the cylinder is a 
motor and a lamp which may be turned 
on or off independently of the motor. 




















Ad justable Crossbar 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

The B. & L. Metal Stamping Company, 
Inc., 155 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is manufacturing an adjustable 
crossbar—the ‘‘Belmet’’—which is made 
in two lengths, 34 in. to 6 in. and 3% in. 
to 8 in. The two end holes are tapped 
for 8/32 screws. 


























Wind-Driven Power Plant 
with Aeroplane Propeller 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

From experiments conducted during 
the past year it has been found, says 
the Perkins Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., that by the use of a scientifically 
designed aeroplane-type propeller weigh- 
ing only 18 lb., more current could be 
generated than that obtained from the 
14 ft. wheel weighing 400 lb. formerly 
used in the company’s ‘Aerolectric”’ 


plant. Danger of damage from storms, 
except cyclones, it is pointed out, is 
practically eliminated as the propeller 


exposes only 5 sq.ft. of surface to the 
wind. The plant is a 1 kw. outfit, de- 
signed to produce from 50 to 60 kw. per 
month on an average the year round. 
It has automatic control to govern the 
charging of the batteries in a high wind 
and to protect the generator and appli- 
ances from a too-high charging rate. 





Double Polyphase Meter 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


The Sangamo Electric Company, 
Springfield, Ill., has developed a double 
polyphase switchboard-type watthour 
meter, originally designed to enable a 


prominent central station to measure the 
interchange of power in a transmission 
circuit where the available switchboard 
space was limited. 

As the double polyphase meter con- 
sists of two vertical polyphase meters 
on a single base, it is readily adaptable 
to additional uses such as the measure- 
ment of power in separate circuits or 
the determination of the energy and 
reactive components in a single circuit. 
When separate circuits are being metered 
by the polyphase elements, they need 
not be of the same rating in volts, 
amperes or cycles. 





Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has a new 


waffle iron, No. 300, the design of which 
can be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustration. It is 6 in. high with 7% in. 
aluminum grids. Intended retail price, 
$10. 7 





“ P 
Small Lamp for Night 
. Te 
Light Use 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
For use where dim light or very small 
lamp is desired, such as bedrooms, halls, 
sick rooms, nurseries, exits, signs, ete., 
the North American Electric Lamp 
Company, 1116 South Grand Boulevard, 
Chicago, has brought out a new tipless 
Type A “Nite-O-Lite’ lamp which, the 
company points out, consumes prac- 
tically no current. The lamp measures 


244 in. in length and is fitted with 
medium screw base. It is made in rat- 


ings of 8% watts, 100 to 130 volts and 


in 11 to 20 watts, 200 to 220 volts, in 
clear and frosted types. Colored lamps 
may also be obtained. Intended retail 


price of clear glass lamp, 25c. and 50c.; 
frosted lamp, 28c. and 33c. 

















Table Stove 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The Superior Electric Products 
pany, 2206 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
has an electric table stove, No. 10, 
which can be used as a toaster, to boil 
coffee and as a general utility grill. Its 
intended retail price is $1.59. 


Com- 








Fixture for 
Church Lighting 


Electrical Merchandising 
July, 1925 

The fixture  illus- 
trated was designed 
specially for church 
lighting by the 
Beardslee Chandelie) 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 216 South Jef- 
ferson Street, Chicago 
It is known as No. 
K9-10 and is equipped < 
with a shade-enclosed 
large Mazda C lamp 4 
as the candle lights on 
the outside are simpl) 
for ornamentation. 
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Side Light for Automobiles 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The ball socket bracket, one of the 
features of the side light made by the 
Seiss Manufacturing Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, permits turning the light to any 


position. It is a universal side light, 
designed to fit any type of car and is 
finished in nickel and black enamel, 
with red and green jewels. The light 
is made in several styles, with bracket 
at rear or bottom, with one or two 
nickeled rims and with or without 
jewels. Prices range from $2.75 to $3.50 
per pair. 





‘ s4s r 
Composition Flush Receptacle 
Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

A new line of composition flush re- 
ceptacles, in duplex and single types, ar- 
ranged to take either parallel or tandem 
blades, has been brought out by the C. 
I). Wood Electric Company, 565 Broad- 


way, New York City. - The receptacles 
are made of high grade heat-resisting 
insulation, the manufacturer’ claims, 


which will not crumble or chip off, leav- 
ing ragged edges. The contacts which 
are polarized, are of one piece and are 
set in towards the center of the recep- 
tacle so that grounding of the connect- 
ing wires with the sides of the outlet 
box is avoided. Both the duplex and 
single receptacles are designed for side 
wiring and both are of the shallow type, 
making them specially adaptable to close 
quarter work. 


* 





Two-Way Plug 

Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The latest two-way plug offered 
the Benjamin Electric 
Company, 120 South Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is No. 808. It has two 
outlets to take standard prong caps. The 
body is of black, high-heat, molded 


by 
Manufacturing 


composition. Its parallel blades fit any 
standard slotted receptacle. Packed in 
display carton. Intended retail price, 


50c. 








° ° ie 
Portable Twist Drill Grinder 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
_Unskilled workmen can produce effi- 
cient work at a rapid rate with the new 
“Keypower” twist drill grinder, its man- 
ufacturer, the Keystone Grinder & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
points out, It is a portable device, driven 


by a Westinghouse 4 hp. motor, oper- 
ating from any convenient outlet. The 
grinding action is produced by light 


pressure of the drill against the face of 
the grinding wheel. The tool or drill is 
held firmly in place by means of a 
wedge-shaped tool holder, assuring uni- 
form results and eliminating the uncer- 
tuinty of hand overation. It is capable 
of redressing all shapes and kinds of 
edge tools, such as are in use in indus- 
trial plants and railways and is fitted 
for grinding 4 in. to 14 in. drills. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Shallow-Type Switches 
| Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The base of the new. shallow-type 
| switch of the Circle F 

| Company, Trenton, N. J., is 1 in. aeep 
| and 23 in. long, allowing ample room for 


| wiring between the end of the switch 
base and the wall box. The mechanism 
is fastened to the switch base which 


| 

| serves as an insulator, making it im- 
possible, the company explains, to make 
; a ground on the wall box. The toggle 
| handle fits all rectangular slotted plates. 
The single pole toggle switch has indi- 
| 


cating handle with the words ‘on’ and 
“off”? molded in the composition wings 
at the base of the handle. Intended 


price, single pole, 35c.; three-way, 50c. 
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Manufacturing 


Fractional Hp. Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, is announcing a new 
fractional hp, repulsion-induction motor, 


Type “RF” which is made in ratings 
of ys, 3 and 4 hp. Four leads are 
brought out so that the motor can be 


connected to either 110- or 220-volt line. 
Hither right or left rotation is easily 
obtained by simple adjustment of a new 
type brush holder. The short circuit- 
ing device is a separate unit. The front 
head of the motor is integral with the 
body while the rear head is separate. | 





Electric Calculating Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
The new electrically-driven calculating 


machine brought out by the Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, Oakland, 
Cal., is designed to operate with the 
minimum amount of manipulation. T° 
multiply by nine, for instance, a press 
on the key marked “nine,” and the ma- 
chine, operating at the rate of over 
300 revolutions per minute, develops te 
correct answer in the carriage dial. By 
the use of a “carry over’ mechanism, 
“short-cut” methods are accomplished, 
in one-third the number of_ operations 
and one-half the time required by former 
methods. A_ built-in 1/g-hp. Westing- 
house motor furnishes the power for the 
machine. 
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| Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
“The range with the seven-minute 
oven” is the slogan characterizing the 
new “Garland” 134 Series electric range 
of the Michigan Stove Company, De- 
troit, Mich. The oven of this new range, 
the manufacturer declares, can be raised 
to roasting temperature, 450 deg., in 
seven minutes after the current is 
switched on. The new range takes the 
place of the No. 133 Series formerly 
made by this company. There are three 
cooking top units of the ‘tGarland”’ en- 
closed type, as well as two oven ele- 
ments. A broiler pan is provided so 
that the top oven element may be used 
as a broiler. Either left- or right-hand 
oven may be had. The cooking top is 
finished in black porcelain enamel. The 
splashers and the oven door panel are 
of white porcelain enamel while all 
plain finished surfaces are of Wellsville 
polished _ steel. Intended retail price, 
436. Combination Cooker 
- and Freezer 
New Mazda Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 , 
The General Electric Company is an- 
nouncing the first unit of a new line of 
Mazda lamps. The outstanding feature 
of this new line of lamps is the inside 
frosting of the bulb which leaves the 
exterior surface smooth so that it will 
not collect dust or dirt. As the new 
lamp will replace both round = and 
straight side bulbs, a composite bulb, 
pear-shaped, has been adopted. 3e- 
cause of improvement in the filament 
and other features of construction, the 
company points out, the lamp is more 
rugged than previous lamps for general 
lighting service. A program of stand- 
ardization is also embodied whereby the 
| new lamps in possibly five sizes may 
} eventually replace more than _ forty 
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Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 | 

Many uses are served by the new | 
“Everhot” appliance announced by the | 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, for it is a cooker, thermos 
food container and ice cream freezer. It 
is operated from the ordinary lamp 
socket on a.c. or d.c. circuits when in 
use as a cooker; for making ice cream 
and sherbets, it is disconnected and 
freezing is performed by vacuum. The 
element is imbedded in a small steel 
drum encircled in a seamless aluminum 
container, the wire itself being imbedded 
in the soapstone cement. It consumes 
400 watts. Intended retail price, $10. 








Electric Washer 

















| various types and sizes of present Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
lamps, it is declared. The first lamp of _ Altorfer Bros, Company, Peoria, IIL, 
the new line is a 25-watt size, avail- is announcing a new washer—the ABC 

| able to the trade July 1. Double A model. This machine, the 

a company points out, will wash clothes 

| ‘ at the rate of 60 Ib. an hour without 
| Combination Hair Dryer injury. It has large capacity copper 
| a - tub, nickel-plated inside; single unit 
| and Heater gear case; swinging wringer which locks 
. e = ~ : or automatically in sixteen positions; and 
| Electrical Merchandising, July, 195 spun-aluminum lid, flat on top so that 
Built on the principle of the electric it may be used as a table. The machine 
heater—with Chromel heating element is of the gyrator type and, says the 
coil that throws heat 12 to 15 in.—the company, requires no oiling. Intended 

new “Ev’ryday” appliance announced by retail price, $155. 


the Marion Electric Corporation, Marion, : — 
Ind., is a combination heater and hair 
drier. The nickeled reflector measures 
54 in. in diameter. The heater has 
three legs, ebony handle with cord 
guard at end and a ring for hanging. 
An 8-ft. cord is provided and separable | 
attachment plug. The device is designed | 
for use on 110-volt circuits and has a_ | 
rating of 450 watts. The manufacturer 
suggests its use for drying the hair at 
summer resorts, for beauty treatments, 
for therapeutic uses and as an electric 
heater. Intended retail price, $4.95. 
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Silver-Plating Compound Traveling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 
3y the use of a “Lightning” silver- | Packed in an attractive case is a 3-lb 
Plating compound brought out by Wil- Hotpoint iron, a new product of the 
liam Crell, 38 Fillmore Avenue, Corona, | Edison Electric | Appliance Company, 
L. I., N. ¥., small fixture parts, such as | Ime. 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago | 
: ae The iron is finished in highly polished 


canopies, pull chains, screws, socket 
shells, plates, etc., can be silver-plated 
| immediately by the contractor or dealer 





nickel and fitted with a white-enameled 
wood handle, has Hotpoint attached 


x Sti é -arl gray silk cord : g inati “os ; 

| himself or by any one in his shop, as | ‘The case Which erases Ph ied Blue: Combination Cigar Lighter, 

| no special equipment or skill are re- 7% in. has gray pebbled-grain leather- Ash Tray and Lamp 
quired for the operation, “Lightning,” it ette finish. Intended retail price, $7.50. , : a o- 

| Is pointed out, is a silver-plating com- . Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 

| pound that plates and polishes at the The Hance- Parker Manufacturing 
Same time. The silver in the compound Detachable Tassel Pull | Company, Meriden, Conn., is now bring- 
| is held in such a way that when the , ; ee S ing out a new product in the form of a 
solution is brought in contact with Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 combination cigar lighter, ash tray and 

brass, copper or any of its alloys, theré The decorative touch is evident in all | desk lamp. The lighter itself has been 

1S deposited on the metal a thin sheet household appliances. Even the lowly | redesigned and is more compact than 
| of chemically-pure silver. With the socket is now “dressed up” with the | previous models of ‘Smokerlites.” It can 
compound is furnished two cans of lac- | new tassel pull of the Hart & Hegeman | be operated independently of the lamp 
| quer, one for articles of high finish and Manufacturing Company, Hartford, | and the lamp in turn, can be used with- 
| one for dull or satin finish. Intended Conn. This new knurled metal tassel | out the lighter. The ash tray is bronze 
| price of compound and two bottles of | pull is now standard equipment on plated as is the goose-neck lamp In 





lacquer, $5. | H. & H. sockets. tended retail price, $10. 
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The greater sales volume 
and larger profits which 
Hoover dealers enjoy is due 
largely to the “Hoover Co- 
operative Plan,” used by 
leading merchants every- 
where. Details gladly given. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Automatic Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

Another new “Hotpoint” product now 
being announced is the Model RAT73 
automatic electric range with automatic 
maintained temperature control and pre- 
cision thermometer. The new range 
occupies a floor space of 209 in. by 434 
in. Its cooking surface is 32 in. from 
the floor, making convenient installa- 
tion, if desired, under a window, for its 
top edge rises but a few inches above 
the ordinary sill. The range has three 
surface units, open or closed type, over- 
sized oven damper, white porcelain 
enamel splashers, cooking top and oven 
table top, reversible switches, pebble 
blue porcelain-enameled oven lining and 
convenience outlet. It is furnished for 
alternating current only. An automatic 
electric timer may be added to this 
range by simply plugging it into the 
three-point receptacle located at the 
rear, making the new range a super- 
automatic tme and temperature con- 
trolled “Hotpoint” range. Intended. re- 
tail price, $158 open coil type; $165, 
with sheath wire units. 





Electric Skillet 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 

Enough food may be fried at one time 
for an average-size family in the new 
“Excel” electric skillet, its manufac- 
turer, the Excel Electric Company, 
Muncie, Ind., points out. The actual 
capacity of the skillet is equal to that 
of the regular No. 9 iron skillet or fry- 
ing pan. It is operated from any con- 
venient outlet and consumes 660 watts. 
Its size is 8 in. by 10% in. The outer 
steel casing is nickel plated and the 
skillet itself is also made of steel. The 
cover is aluminum. Intended 
price, about $4.50. 





Heater Plug 
Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


A heater plug to fit all types of elec- 
tric irons with both round and flat ter- 


minals the 
492 


It is 


has been brought out by 
todale Manufacturing Company, 
Broome Street, New York City. 

known as the “Fitsall’” plug. The con- 
tact points are of special design, the 
company explains, and constructed with 
special spring prongs on both ends to 
insure positive and permanent contact. 
The plug is made of composition cold- 
molded, heat-resisting material. The 
spring is made of heavy gage “Premier” 
wire, nickel plated, and contains a bush- 


ing as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Intended retail price, 50c. 


retail- 





Electric Hedge Trimmer 

Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 
For trimming long stretches of hedge 
with ease and rapidity, the Detco Man- 
ufacturing Company, Oaks, Pa., has 
brought out an electric hedge trimmer 
which is made in two sizes—with 40 in. 
and 60 in. cutting bars. <A 60-in. size 
accomplishes as much as twenty men 
working with hand shears, the company 
claims. The trimmer is operated by a 
1/10 hp. General Electric universal mo- 
tor, from any corivenient outlet, using a 


waterproof extension cord for any dis- 
tance up to 1,000 ft. For use beyond 
this distance, a portable electric gen- 
erator may be had. 

















Rinsing Feature on Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


The Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, 
.. Y., announces as an exclusive feature 
of its washer the “Spin-Rinse, Spin- 
Dry.’’ The spinning rinse, it is claimed, 
enables the user to rinse and dry an 
entire tubful of clothes—the equivalent 
of seven double sheets or 10% lb. of dry 
wash—within a few minutes and with- 
out handling the wash. This is made 
possible, the company declares, through 
the application of a spray device which 
enables the user to spray hot or scald- 
ing water directly upon the wash while 
| it is being whirled in the extractor of 
| the washer. It is claimed that the force 
| of fresh water directed against the 
rapidly turning motion of the clothes 
makes it possible to spin out practically 
all soap and softener within about two 
minutes, with the use of approximately 
two bucketfuls of water. 











Decorative China Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


The coloring of a 
Rochester” percolator 
panels of white decorated with yellow 
flowers. Other colors and decorations, 
however, may be obtained. This perco- 
lator is made of Ohio vitrified china and 
is guaranteed against breakage from 
heat as it is able to withstand 2600 deg., 
the manufacturer declares. The bodies 
of the percolators are shipped direct to 
the Robeson-Rochester Corporation at 
tochester, N. Y., where they are hand- 
decorated and equipped with the grav- 
ity reset safety switch. The seven-cup 
percolator is listed at $22.50, while a 
five-cup model is listed at $19.50. An 
urn-type percolator in china is also be- 


new ‘“Royal- 
is yellow, with 


ing made. It is listed at $27 to $30, 
depending upon design. On page 5431 
is illustrated the seven-cup. model with 


’ 


a new ‘‘Royal-Rochester” “dealer help.’ 
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Electric Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 
A small, compact cooker—known 


as 
the ‘“‘Du-El’’—has_ recently been an- 
nounced by the Rollaway Motor Com- 
pany, Electrical Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


It is large enough, however, to cook a 
full meal for four or five persons. The 
equipment includes a hot plate, ther- 
mos cover, aluminum kettle and sauce 
pan. Intended retail price, $17.50. 





Valo: 
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Flashlight Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
Although it resembles the electric 
candle-stick in appearance, the new 
“Serve-U-Lite”’ of the Diamond State 
Iengineering Corporation, New Hyde 


Park, L. I., N. Y., requires no electrical 
connections for it is operated by a 
standard 2-cell battery. It is a com- 
bination flashlight and lamp and _ is 


often sold in pairs for use on the buffet, 
piano, Victrola, desk, radio or bookcase 
or in the boudoir. Off-and-on light is 
accomplished by raising the centerpiece ; 
permanent light is obtained by raising 
the centerpiece and_ turning. It is 
equipped with Mazda bulb and is made 
in nickel or brass. Listed at $3. 


Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
Another “Hotpoint’’ appliance has ap- 
peared in the form of a new “Colonial” 
toaster which is made to toast two large 
slices of bread (14 Ib. bakers’ loaf) at 
the same time. The bread holders, being 
spring controlled, are made to stay open 


or shut to facilitate putting the bread 
in, toasting or removing it. The toaster 
is finished in polished nickel. The cord 
is permanently attached to the toaster 


and is provided with a convenient feed- 
through G-E tumbler switch. The toaster 
is furnished in 32, 100, 110 and 120-volt 


ratings, 575 watts. Intended retail 
price, $5.75. Manufacturer: Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, 5600 West 


Taylor Street, Chicago 
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j ]—/t sells quickly! 

a Its double-action efficiency, powerful suction and motor-driven 

a} brush—its ball bearing motor and brush which need no oiling and 
| last a lifetime—make quick sales for it. 

) 2—It needs no servicing! 


_ Built sturdily—protected against breakdown by ball bearings in 
! both motor and brush—it is always efficient. 


3—It carries a trade-in allowance! 


A generous trade-in allowance on all old cleaners paves the way 
to easy, quick Premier sales. 


4—It is advertised nationally! 
Women everywhere in the country know the Premier’s foremost 
qualities. Vivid two-color double pages in the Saturday Evening 
: Post—striking black and white single Post pages—and ads in all 
the important women’s magazines put the story over. 


S—It is part of a large sales-organization! 
There are 40 Premier Service Stations scattered around the 
country to help you stage sensationally successful sales. All kinds 
of display and advertising material are to be had from these sta- 
tions and Cleveland. 
6—It yields large profits! 


! There is a large profit on every single Premier Duplex sale. And 
it’s a big seller! 


| | FALL SALES LOOK BIG! Get busy and get your share of them! 


opsemigr 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER C 20): 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 

Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto, and also dis- 


tributed by the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., 
General offices, Toronto. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Continued from second page preceding 





Electric Range | 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
_ Superior Electrics, Ltd., Pembroke, 
Ont., Canada, is announcing a new line 
of electric ranges which are made with 
three- and four-burner tops, and with 
high and low ovens. The same oven is 
used on the various models. It is very 
large, having a cooking space of 16% in. 
by 18 in. by 11 in. and is of one-piece, 
electrically welded, with round corners, 
finished in blue porcelain. The drip 
trough below the oven door is remov- 
able. A new porcelain terminal block, 
the company points out, reduces to a 
minimum electricians’ time in making 
connections. The finish of the oven 
and closet door, front legs, detachable 
end shelf and shelf brackets and trims 
is nickel plated and highly polished. 
The oven and closet door panels, the 
splasher and high shelf are white porce- 
lain and the cooking top, gray porcelain. 
The rest of the stove is velvet black 
janan baked-on enamel. Intended retail 
prices range from $90 to $140. 
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: $$$ 2 | Pressed Glass Flush Plates 

| 

| Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 | 

Sixty different designs of pressed glass 

| switch, receptacle and convenience out- | 

| let plates are made by the Schwerin | 

| Electrical Appliance Corporation, 1026 | 
Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Va- | 
rious shapes and sizes, that will fit | 

| 


Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


The Model 60 “Breezer”’ fan of the 
National Stamping & Electric Works, 
3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, II1., 
is an 8-in. fan with 3-speed universal, 
self-oiling motor. It is furnished for 
110 to 125 volts, a.c. or d.c. The finish 
is nickel and_ black. Intended retail 
price, $9.50. The manufacturer is mak- 
ing an offer to send three, six or more 
fans to the trade on 30 days’ approval, 
giving the dealer an opportunity to sell 
the goods before paying for them. 


every standard make of switch and 
receptacle may be obtained as well as 
any of the standard colors, including | 
silver and gold, to harmonize with any | 
decorative scheme. The intended price | 
of receptacle and. flush plates, in white | 
and colors, 50c.; mirrored, all styles, 65c. | 
—_———— —_—— 7 | 














Lamp With Illuminated Base 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


The softly glowing illumination of a 
new lamp which has recently appeared 
on the market does not emanate entirely 
from the usual lighting source for the 
base of the lamp is also illuminated. 
The Vaslamp Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 14 East Thirteenth Street, New 
York City, is the manufacturer of this 
new lamp which is nothing more than | 
an adapter with the usual one- or two- 
light sockets, and another socket which | 
is concealed in the base of the lamp | 
and which, when lighted, illuminates the | 
translucent vase which is the lamp’s | 
base. This ‘Inner Glow” model of adap- | 

| 























Lighting Fixtures 
Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1925 


ter may be employed to convert any Seventeen new fixtures of a semi 


type of translucent vase into an electric 














: oleae dasrpeedes paid - ; | Georgian design have been added to the 

lamp, It's approximate retail price, in | jine of The Miller Company, Meriden, 
one-light model with vase, is $6.59. | @onn Included in this new line are 

| oe This company also makes adapters with- | , > ae 

| 


“ ane aT; ? ; ceiling and candle fixtures for the vari- 
| out the “Inner Glow feature, | ous rooms and one and two-candle wall 
Ofer nn es brackets, hall lights and porch lanterns. 
| i aa All the fixtures are made to take glass 
shades and, the company points out, 
they subscribe to the principles of the 
Lighting Educational Committee. 


Water Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°25 
| A new “Thermos Bottle” storage-type 
| electric water heater has been brought 
| out by the Automatic Electric Heater 
| Company, Warren, Pa. The tank proper 
| has a capacity of 15 gal. and is made 
| of heavy gage galvanized steel, enclosed 
in insulation to prevent heat loss. The 
insulation is further protected by an 


we 
Glass Switch Plate 
Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1925 
A rectangular slot in the new glass 
switch plate of the Haring Plate Com- 
pany, Perkasie, Pa., permits the use of 
the plate with any of the standard 


square-handle toggle switches now on 
| attractive enameled jacket. The heat- the market The plate has a mirror 
| ing units are of heavy duty radiant back, making it an attractive addition 
| type and, it is pointed out, will not to any decorative scheme W here L 
1 burn out when operated without water. 


more subdued tone is desired, however, 


The unit is also satisfactory, the manu- the plate can be furnished to match any 


facturer explains, where water condi- 


color scheme desired It comes in vari- 
tions are bad. The heater is equipped ous types, including single-gang, 2-gang, 
with a dual thermostat which turns on 3-gang, 4-gang, receptacle plate, com- 
each of the two units, depending on the bination plate and special plate The 
demand for hot water. 


intended retail price of the single-gang 
and receptacle plate is $1 each Prices 
on other types vary. 
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“Where Do YOU Stand 
On This Question of 


Ball Bearing Motors 


@ 
On the other hand— 


You can, if you insist, 
put yourself in a posi- 
tion to say to your cus- 
tomers: 





























On the one hand— 


You can sell the “‘let- 
well-enough-alone’ 
kind of motored util- 
ities —vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, 
ironers, etc. 


And be saddled with 
a heavy burden of 
servicing expense 
that will cut down 
your profit and re- 
lect no credit -upon 
you—most of it the 
result of neglected 
or improper lubrica- 
tion of the plain 
motor bearings found 
in these electrical 
appliances. 



















































‘“‘Here’s a cleaner (or 
a washer, or an ironer) 
that is improved and 
up-to-the-minute in 
every respect. It has 
a ball-bearing motor 
—for that reason it 
needs little or no oiling, 
is cleanly, runs more 
smoothly, needs less 
attention and almost 
no servicing, lasts 
longer, does more, 
uses less current, costs 
less to run.” 

















Many leading makers of vacuum cleaners and fractional H.P. motors are equipping 
their motors with ‘‘Norma’’ Precision Ball Bearings—the very same bearings 
that are standard in most of the high-grade automotive magnetos and lighting 
generators. nationally known for their stand-up-ability. 






You can, if you insist, give yourself and your 
trade the benefit of this latest improvement in 
electrical household utilities. 









NVRMA- AVYFFMANN a 
BEARINGS CURPURATIVUN 7S 


Stamford, Conn. 
PRECISION BALL,RVULLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 











News of the Electrical Trade 


Consumers’ Power Company 
Wins Coffin Award 


By making satisfaction and service 
to its patrons its chief aim, the Con- 
sumers’ Power Company of Jackson, 
Mich., was awarded the Charles A. 
Coffin Medal at the annual convention 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco on June 17. 
With the gold medal award was a check 
for $1,000 from the Coffin Foundation, 
to be given to the Employees’ Benefit 
Association of the Consumers’ Power 
Company. 

The Consumers’ Power Company now 
serves more than 170 communities, and 
its customers total more than 200,000 
which, according to Mr. Griffith, repre- 
sents a growth of more than 11 per 
cent over the preceding year. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the homes in its ter- 
ritory are now electrified. 





Refrigerator Manufacturers 
to Organize 


A meeting of refrigerator manufac- 
turers was held recently at ‘‘Walden- 
woods,” Hartland, Michigan, the head- 
quarters of The Cromaine Society, to 
work out a plan of operation for a 
refrigerator manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion. Some forty men were present, 
including the presidents of the four 
principal refrigerator companies—Serv- 
el, Frigidaire, Kelvinator and Nizer 
Corporations. F. M. Feiker, Operating 
Vice-President of The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, addressed the 
gathering on co-operative work, giving 
details as to how the Society is set up 
and functions. 

Mr. J. Robert Crouse will call a meet- 
ing in July of the interested manufac- 
turers to whom Mr. Feiker will present 
a program designed to create markets 
for domestic electric refrigerators along 
the lines of other commodity overations 
which the Society is conducting so suc- 
cessfully for special groups of manu- 
facturers. 








New York Electragists Pro- 
vide Employees’ Insurance 


The Association of Electragists, New 
York City, has developed a plan of 
insurance under which any of its 2,000 
members may provide protection for 
their employees at a moderate cost and 
without medical examination. 

The plan is available to more than 
20,000 employees. It carries an indi- 
vidual death benefit of $1,000 and in 
case of total and permanent disability 
guarantees a fixed monthly income for 
a specific period.~ Underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the plan is co-operative, as premiums 
will be paid jointly by the employer 
and employees. 

















Coming Conventions 


| N. E. L. A., EAST CENTRAL 
| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, Cedar 
_ Point, Ohio, July 14-17. 

N. E. L. A., NORTH CEN- 
TRAL DIVISION, Duluth, Minn., 
July 15-17. 

N. E. L. A., NEW ENGLAND 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, New 
London, Conn., Sept. 8-11. 

CAMP CO-OPERATION V, As- 
sociation Island, Henderson 
Harbor, N. Y., Sept. 8-12. | 

N. E. L. A., Rocky Moun- | 
TAIN GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., Sept. 
14-17. 

N. E. L. A., SOUTHEASTERN 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Sept. 15-18. | 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRA- 
GISTS, INTERNATIONAL, West 
Baden Springs, Ind., Sept. 22. 

N. E. L. A., GREAT LAKES | 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, French 
Lick Springs, Ind., Sept. 23-26. 

IowA STATE ASSOC. OF 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND 
DEALERS, Waterloo, Iowa, Oct. 
27. 
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Here is George Hardy, one of New Eng- 
land’s best-known’ central-station men, 
welcoming Mayor O’Hara, of Worcester, 
Mass., to Worcester’s “Home Electrical” 


at the beginning of a monihs “on-display” 
period. Mr. Hardy is seen assuring the 
Mayor of the “solid” feminine vote of 


Worcester, at the next election, if Mr. 
O’Hara’s mayoralty platform comes out 
for complete ‘‘homes electrical” and iceless 
ice boxes for every housewife in town! 


5440 


R. M. Davis, Statistical 
Editor, Wins $1,000 Prize 


Robert M. Davis, statistical editor 
of Electrical Merchandising, was an- 
nounced as winner of the second. prize, 
$1,000, in the international competi- 
tion for cash awards amounting to 
$10,000 offered by Bonbright and Com- 
pany, Inc., bankers of New York City, 
for essays on the development of the 
electrical industry from 1920 to 1930. 
First prize, $5,000, was won by David 
Cowan, a Canadian. In all, 438 papers 
were submitted. The results were an- 
nounced at the National Electric Light 
Association Convention, San Francisco. 

There remains a cash prize of 
$10,000, offered by the American Super- 
power Corporation for the contestant 
whose paper, reviewed in 1930, shall 
have most nearly approximated de- 
velopments between the present and 
that time. 





Finucane President of 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers 


More than 125 delegates from mem- 
ber companies attended the Westing- 
house Agent-Jobbers convention at Hot 
Springs, Va., the week of May 25. Elec- 
tion of officers for 1925 resulted as 
follows: President, B. E. Finucane, 
Rochester, N. Y.; vice-president, J. S. 
Tritle, Mansfield, O.; secretary, Karr 
Parker, Buffalo, N. Y.; treasurer, H. T. 
Pritchard, Mansfield, O. 

Executive Committee: J. C. Schmidt- 
bauer, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. N. Averill, 
Portland, Ore.; George Baily, Mansfield, 
O.; T. J. Pace, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles 
E. Stephens, New York City; John A. 
Duncan, Chicago, IIl. 





Edison Visits Macy’s 
Electrical Exposition 


Thomas A. Edison, sponsor of modern 
electricity, visited the electrical exposi- 
tion held at Macy’s Department Store, 
New York City. He was particularly 
interested in household appliances and 
humorously termed an electric ice- 
cream freezer an “Eskimo Pie” maker. 

In an interview with Electrical Mer- 
chandising’s representative, Mr. Edison 
stated that he is working on thirty 
new inventions at present and not one 
is a household appliance. “They are 
too easy to make,” he continued, “and 
besides electrical development must be 
continued in all fields.” He further 
ventured the opinion that static will 
always be a sore spot in radio; that 
static can no more be eliminated than 
an “umbrella will stop a rainstorm.” 

Mr. Edison was accompanied on his 
tour of inspection by Arthur Williams, 
vice-president of the New York Edison 
Company, and Jesse I. Straus, presi- 
dent of Macy’s. 
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EMERSON JR. 


“Awfully good 
but doesn't 
cost much” 








MERSON FANS | 


I as . iththe ar guarantee | 
MERSON Junior is the popular-priced — Oye __ ves aunt) 
sales leader of the Emerson Line of 
; ; ’ TheE lete fan li 
fans. A nine-inch non-oscillator, with including eery type end sien 
: demand. Small fans, large fans; 
Emerson quality all the wane through, and oscillators, non-cscillatcrs, 9-inch, 
carrying the Emerson 5-year guarantee. 12-inch, 16-inch sizes; special 
“ . ‘ quiet residence types in harmoni- 
Convenient switch in base. Just the fan <r — fans - 32- 
’ . inch or 56-inch sweep; ventilating 
that a great big part of the public wants. fans. 





MERSON FANS 


with the 5 year guarantee 

















Seventy-five Emerson distributors have big stocks of all 
sizes at convenient points. Write us for name of nearest. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 


50 Church § 2018 Washington Avenue 
50 Church Street, 
New York City ‘ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Red Seal Campaigns for 
Three More Cities 


The Electric League of Pittsburgh 
fourth city to be licensed, featured the 
Red Seal Plan at a special League 
booth at the Builders’ Show, May 6 to 
16. Pittsburgh is bent on catching up 
with Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo 
and is aggressively pushing the Red 
Seal. 

Louisville has comprehensive plans 
for Red Seal development. In addition 
to direct-by-mail advertising and per- 
sonal field work by F. A. Hamel, man- 
aging director, it is planned for the 
coming twelve months to have weekly 
advertisements in all Louisville papers. 
The Louisville Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is providing the space for forty- 
one of the 52 weeks. 

Architects, builders, and _ realtors 
were guests at the Electric Club lunch- 
eon on June 15th when the Red Seal 
Plan was explained to these “key” men 
in advance of release to the public 
locally. 

At its meeting June 4, the Executive 
Committee of the Electrical Extension 
Bureau of Detroit authorized the sign- 
ing of the Red Seal license agreement 
and local plans are ready for release. 

A special field representative has 
been appointed—Eugene L. Moffat— 
whose entire time will be devoted to 
personal contact work in selling the 
Red Seal Plan to architects, builders, 
realtors, and owners. Mr. Moffat is a 
contractor by experience and well quali- 
fied for his new work. 





Rhode Island League to 
Hold Outing 


The Co-operative Electrical League 
of Providence, R. I., is to hold its 
annual outing on August 29 at the 
“Hummocks.” The officials promise 
that this year’s affair will be even 
better than the one held last year. 





The Dayton Fan and Motor Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, calls attention to an error 
in “Electrical Merchandising’s Survey 
of 1925 Fans and Sales Helps” pub- 
lished in the March issue. The com- 
pany’s fifteen-dollar fan is a 10-in. 
size, instead of 9-in., as published. 


The Reflector and Illuminating Com- 
pany, 565 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, announces the appointment of 
the Paragon Electric Sales Company, 
of Philadelphia as its representative 
for Sterling reflectors in that territory. 
Also, the appointment of the George H. 
Wahn Company of Boston, Massachu- 
Setts, as its New England distributor. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., announces a 
change in the location of its St. Louis 
office. This branch office, which is in 
charge of P. D. Cornelisen, resident 
engineer, was formerly located in the 
Title Guaranty Building. The office 
was moved recently to 312 Buder Build- 
ing, Seventh and Market Streets, St. 

ouis, Mo. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


A. H. Bradley, manager of the Elec- 
tric Supply and Equipment Company 
was incorrectly reported in a previous 
issue as sales manager. Mr. Bradley 
succeeds Mr. LeVee as manager at 
Buffalo, having been promoted from the 
managership of the Scranton branch. 


The Wagner Electric Corporation 
announces the removal of its Cleveland 
office and service station to 1412 East 
Twenty-fifth Street, and of its Atlanta 
office and service station to 145 West 
Peach Tree Street. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
150 Broadway, New York, recently 
elected new officers. They are: E. M. 
Herr, president; Walter Cary, first vice- 
president; T. C. Whaling, vice-presi- 
dent; L. A. Osborne and C. A. Terry, 
vice-presidents; James C. Bennett, sec- 
retary; and T. J. Illing, treasurer. 


The Western Electric Company, Inc., 
has recently opened a supply house at 
Miami, Fla., located at 68 Twenty-fifth 
Street and comprises 6,500 sq.ft. of 
floor space. 


The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, has just 
effected a reorganization whereby a 
large proportion of the ownership has 
been transferred to a group of men 
representing influential connections in 
the Middle West. C. C. Barrick has 
been elected president of the new com- 
pany and Harry Ross Jones, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 


The Marion Electric Corporation, 
Marion, Indiana has appointed the 
Backmeier Sales Corporation to repre- 
sent them in Cincinnati, Atlanta, and 
Dallas. 
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Lighting Committee Arrang- 
ing Scholarship Awards 


The Lighting Educational Committee 
has made arrangements with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
for it to act as trustee for the com- 
plete disposition of the ten scholarship 
awards, totaling $6,000, which were 
won in the recent Home Lighting Es- 
say Contest, conducted by the Com- 
mittee. Letters have been sent to each 
of the prize winners asking them to de- 
signate the college or university which 
they desire to attend, so that the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce may disburse 
the money properly. The bank officials 
are handling this account free of 
charge and the regular rate of inter- 
est paid by them for such moneys de- 
posited, will be made in the final pay- 
ment in each instance. 





The Condit Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass., has pur- 
chased a 15-acre tract with two build- 
ings covering about 200,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space at Hyde Park, Mass., and is 
now completing a new building on the 
property about 22,000 sq.ft. and 40 ft. 
high. Various manufacturing activi- 
ties will be housed in these buildings in 
addition to the facilities now utilized at 
the company’s plant at 838 Summer St., 
South Boston, Mass., where the main 
offices of the company will remain. 


D. H. Boley and Company, Inc., of 
1440 Broadway, New York City has 
been appointed exclusive sales agents 
for the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company in the metropolitan 
district. 
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Some of the stars in the great moving pic- 
ture of the West; a jobbers’ convention at 
Del Monte. From left to right they are 
Harry Harper, district manager of the 
Western Electric Company; ‘‘Shorty” Sher- 
man, sales manager of the Illinois Electric 
Company; “Newt” Graham, Graham-Rey- 


Electric and “Charlie” 


Listenwalter, 


nolds Company, 


Listenwalter and Gough—all 
of them from Los Angeles. The two gentle- 
ment at the camera are “Sandy” Sanderson, 
Pacific Coast manager of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, and Roscoe Oakes, manager 
of the National Carbon Company. 
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Plan for 1926 Fixture 
Market Not Approved 


At the joint convention of the Na- 
tional Association Lighting Equipment 
Dealers, National Council Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers, Illuminating Glass- 
ware Guild and Associated Lighting 
Equipment Salesmen, held at Atlantic 
City, June 17, 18, 19, a plan prepared 
by a committee for a 1926 fixture mar- 
ket, was presented to all four branches 
at a joint luncheon June 17. 

This plan adopted by the Dealers’ 
Association and the Glassware Guild 
did not pass the National Council who 
felt that a 1926 market was not ex- 
pedient. 

The meetings of all 
were well 
terest. 

Election of officers in the National 
Association of Lighting Equipment 
Dealers was deferred to the January 
meeting, the present officers continuing 
until then. 

The new officers elected by the Na- 
tional Council Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers are: 

President, William 
Brannen Manufacturing Company, 
Phila.; vice-president, J. William 
Schulze, Alfred Vester Sons, Inc.; Sec- 
retary, Charles Hofrichter (re-elected) ; 
treasurer, B. F. Klein, (re-elected). 


four branches 
attended and of great in- 


Horn, Horn and 





The Eden Washer Corporation an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
organization: Mr. Edgar Palmer, Presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter I. Hess, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, and Mr. 
Wilfred F. Pritchett, Sales Manager. 
The company also announces its re- 
moval to 225 West 34th Street, New 
York City. 

T. C. Smith & Company, 3907 Powel- 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounced the cpening of a Chicago office 
at 518 Peoples Gas Building, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue. William V. Rudd 
will act as resident manager. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


The Domestic Appliance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently changed 
its name to the Warm Air Furnace 
Fan Company. 

The Bodine Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, recently gave a banquet to cele- 
brate its twentieth year in business. 
Mr. Bodine outlined the progress of the 
business from a three-mechanic shop to 
its present two-story organization. 

The A. J. Lindemann and: Hoverson 
Company has opened a new building at 
2626 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. The opening took place on June 
1, which date also marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of Mr. Lindemann’s busi- 
ness activities. 

R. L. Melvin, for the past eighteen 
months a member of the sales staff of 
the Haverhill, Mass., Electric Company, 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Montpelier and Barre, Vt., Light 
and Power Company. 


The Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Bantam, 
Conn., manufacturers of safety switches 
and allied products, in order to handle 
its increasing volume of business, has 
recently appointed a_ general sales 
manager, James T. Hessel. 





General Electric to Work 
Pirelli Cable Patents 


The General Electric Company has 
concluded an agreement with the 
Societa Italiana Pirelli of Milan, Italy, 
for working the Pirelli patents on 
paper insulated cables, joints and fit- 
tings, together with the use of manu- 
facturing and research information in 
regard to this type of cable, in the 
United States. This agreement will 
render available to the electrical public 
utilities of the United States the Pirelli 
Company’s special development in very 
high-tension cable. 

The cable has a capacity of 130,000 
volts and is already in operation in 
Italy. 





Cleveland Leaguers Study Lighting 














The pupils shown above are from twenty 
years old to sixty, but all nevertheless want 
to be further instructed in the art of 
proper electric lighting. The class is being 
conducted by the Nela School of Lighting 
at the request of the Cleveland Electrical 


League, which believes that the local wire- 
men, jobbers, manufacturers, dealers and 
salesmen will be glad to take advantage of 
this practically free course in proper il- 
lumination. Eighty-two men answered the 
first roll call. 
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Canvasser License Ordinance 


Declared Invalid 


A decision of wide interest was re- 
turned May 25, in the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the case of Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., vs. the City of Portland, 
Oregon. An ordinance requiring a 
$12.50 quarterly license fee from the 
house-to-house canvasser — $25 if he 
used a vehicle—and a bond of $500 had 
been passed by the City of Portland. 

“By a bill filed in the United States 
District Court for Oregon appellant 
challenged the ordinance and asked that 
its enforcement be restrained upon the 
ground, among others, that it inter- 
feres with and burdens interstate com- 
merce and is repugnant to Art. I, Sec. 8, 
Federal Constitution. The trial court 
upheld the enactment and sustained a 
motion to dismiss the bill. This was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 297 Fed. 897. 

“Considering former opinions of this 
court we cannot doubt that the or- 
dinance materially burdens interstate 
commerce and conflicts with the Com- 
merce Clause. 

“‘The negotiation of sales of goods 
which are in another State, for the pur- 
pose of introducing them into the 
State in which the negotiation is made, 
is interstate commerce.’ Manifestly, 
no license fee could have been required 
of appellant’s solicitors if they had 
traveled at its expense and received 
their compensation by direct remit- 
tances from it. And we are unable to 
see that the burden on interstate com- 
merce is different or less because they 
are paid through retention of advance 
partial payments made under definite 
contracts negotiated by them. Nor can 
we accept the theory that an expressed 
purpose to prevent possible frauds is 
enough to justify legislation which 
really interferes with the free flow of 
legitimate interstate commerce. See 
Shafer v. Farmers Grain Co.,—U. S. 
—[May 4, 1925]. 

“The decree of the court below must 
be reversed. The cause will be re- 
manded to the District Court for 
further proceedings in harmony with 
this opinion.” 





The Lighting Educational Committee 
has decided to distribute its surplus 
stock of Home Lighting Primers, free 
of charge. Orders for any quantity can 
be made as long as the stock lasts and 
all orders will be sent express collect. 
Companies or persons desiring these 
primers should communicate directly 
with The Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Bowser Lamp Service, 151 [Fifth 
Avenue, New York City has added 
Ralph H. Gates to its staff as member- 
ship manager. Mr. Gates was formerly 
promotion manager for several large 
corporations. 

The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, announces 
the appointment of the Detweiler-Bell 
Company as its representative in the 
New England States, with offices a: 101 
Milk Street, Boston, and 152 Temple 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 





